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2/ years and a thood havent stopped this motor! 


Over 21 years ago, this 3000 horsepower Fairbanks- 
Morse Electric Motor was installed to drive a large 
Blooming Mill at the Newport Steel Company. In 1937, 
it was completely submerged by rampaging flood waters 
... Subjected to freezing and thawing, and contami- 


nation by floating oil and gasoline. Cleaned and dried, 
it went right back in service and is still going strong. 

This dependability highlights the reason why 
Fairbanks-Morse is so often the answer to industry’s 
needs. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES * PUMPS 


SCALES * RAIL CARS * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 





ay riendly” government vs. “selfish” business 


HE GOVERNMENT will carry a letter for 
_ from Texas, say, to New York for 
3¢. But the government loses money on the 
trip, and you have to pay taxes to make up 
the difference. 


Business carries a gallon of gasoline the 
same journey from Texas to New York for 
1/5th of 3¢, does it almost as fast. It may 
not be door-to-door delivery, but it’s a lot 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 


SINCE 1880 


Pin Drafter processing 


harder to handle, in spite of which busi- 
ness makes a profit—and out of which it 
pays taxes to support government business 
ventures such as the post office. 


Since time began, the hope of private 
profit is what has stimulated the drive for 
efficiency and low costs, out of which every- 
one benefits. If that is business selfishness, 
the world needs more of it. 





wool for yarn 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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Why does the company do so 


“Lets Ask The Foreman!’ and so? The men want to 


know. How can they find 
out? Ask the foreman. 
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“Let's Ask The Foreman!’ 


Can they do it, in the plant? 
Top management needs to 
know. How can they find 
out? Ask the foreman. 








Both management and men rely on you for more than you may realize. 
You’re the man who is supposed to have the answers. Are you ready for the questions? 


A non-profit organization 
supported by companies who 
believe that America’s Foremen 
help steer America’s future. 


DAYTON, OHIO 











The MANAGE FORUM 


THE EDITOR SAYS... 


A few companies on the American scene are trying something new 
in management personnel selection. They are hiring their foremen and 
supervisors from other industries, rather than promoting from the 
employee ranks. 


The companies cannot under the circumstances be blamed for tak- 
ing this logical alternative to the problem of completely reshaping 
an employee’s industrial philosophy, his very thinking from unionism 
to management. The training of an employee long exposed to labor 
union propaganda, to become a bonafide member of management al- 
ways takes a long time, is costly, and too often is futile, regardless of 
the fact that many of today’s management leaders have come up from 
labor unions. 


In the proverbial nutshell, labor union thinking is centered be- 
tween a “what's in it for me” and a “management is my enemy” atti- 
tude. Management thinking, on the other hand, must be based on a 
feeling of personal responsibility for running a business for the stock- 
holders. Union thinking concerns only the well-being of “me, myself 
and I,” while a man of management has to be concerned with the 
responsibilities of making a profit, for good supervision of his em- 
ployees, for his department’s efficient cooperation with other company 
departments, and for protecting the security of the employees, whose 
jobs depend on him and the economic well-being of the company. 


Industry is finding that it is much easier to teach an imported fore- 
man a new job than it is to completely readjust the whole industrial 
personality of a union employee just promoted to a management 
position. 


This fresh industrial attitude toward labor is rather like Santa 
Claus finally growing tired of giving presents to little boys who have 
spent years nastily protesting they do not believe in Christmas. 

While employees will not like this new attitude, union leaders 
should be flipping in glee. If such a barrier is to be built by man- 
agement to more distinctly separate labor and management, manage- 
ment will be halting its promoting good labor leaders onto the man- 
agement teams. This practice would isolate employee groups as 
stable captives of the unions. 


Possibly all this means the end of the Horatio Alger era, where a 
man could be born under the worst possible social conditions and 
still manage to rise to the top in business or industry. If so, we need 
to do some thinking about what is to take the place of personal 
ambition in keeping the sparks of individual initiative alive in the 
American people. Might not the moral fibre of a man degenerate if 
he cannot within himself believe that through his own efforts he will 
someday become more successful? On the other hand, have the trade 
unionism indoctrination techniques been so successful that employees 
generally are ceasing to believe that achievement of managment re- 
sponsibilities and compensation are worthwhile? 

This trend gives business and industrial employees something to 
think about, because the problem seems to be squarely up to them. 


And the READERS REPLY... 


TAFT-HARTLEY 
To the Editor: 


My reaction to your October issue edi- 
torial is satisfactory. I wish you could 
have broadened one paragraph, however, 
to say: 

If a member of any industrial manage- 
ment group says he is against Taft-Hartley 
because his top management says it is a bad 
law, then this employee is saying it in 
ignorance and fear. This individual needs 
to be educated. 

If a stockholder of a company says he is 
against the Taft-Hartley Bill, then through 
ignorance he fails to know that the first 
law was known as the Wagner Act and was 
titled “Labor Relations Act.” It was defi- 
nitely that. How Taft-Hartley is an amended 
forward issue of the Wagner Act, and it is 
titled the “Labor-Management Relations 
Act.” Note both parties involved in this 
rule of management are definitely mentioned 
in the title of the law. 

If an ordinary citizen or clergyman says 
he is against Taft-Hartley, it is because he 
was told (book knowledge) it was a slave 
labor law. This is a slap at our national 
industrial organizations (NAF, C of C, 
NAM, etc.). Their leaders must acknowl- 
edge failure in presenting their side of the 
law as successfully as did the organized 
labor leaders. 

Frank H. Irelan 
NAF Past President 


“FAIRNESS” 
To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading your Better 
America series article, “What Does Milk 
Cost?” and your use of the word “fairness” 
led me to write you. 

Today any suggestion of “unfairness” 
seems to call for action by someone, usually 
government. Unfair prices, unfair wages, 
unfair profits lead to “there-ought-to-be-a- 
law” attitudes. And so we seem to be giving 
government more and more authority to 
decide what is “fair’’ in our economic af- 
fairs. 

Wouldn’t you agree that whatever a man 
can get for his product in a free competitive 
market is “fair” regardless of the profit he 
makes? It may be bad judgment to sell at 
the highest possible price but it’s certainly 
not “unfair” if there is no monopoly, no 
collusion, and the customer has a free 
choice in buying. 

In milk, for instance, the high price of 
home delivered milk is causing more and 
more people to buy it at the chain stores, to 
reconstitute dried milk and to use substi- 
tutes made from vegetable fats. The market 
will decide if the price is “fair”. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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so 


about 
this 
worker ? 


He’s using the new Scott Industrial 


Wipers. He likes them better— 


so do 


@ 


people in management 


Scott wipers are the result of years of testing 
and research. They’re designed to meet your 
general industrial wiping needs—big or small. 

Each Scott Wiper is safe and sanitary— 
double ply, strong and absorbent. They’re 
disposable—throw them away when fully 
used. This means new standards of safety and 
user comfort. Their uniformity of size and 
performance now allow you to budget wiping 


SCOTT PAPER 
COMPANY 








just like any other production operation. 

A trial installation supervised by one of our 
technicians working with your people has 
developed to be the most accurate way to 
prove this product. If you would like informa- 
tion on such a trial period —and the full story 
on Scott Wipers—mail coupon below. 


Scott Paper Company, Dept. M-C., Chester, Pa. 


Name 





Address. 





Position 








City State 








A word about Glen Massman: 


For ten years Glen Massman has been the executive Secretary 
of The Foreman’s Club of Dayton, which is the oldest and largest 
city club affiliated with The National Association of Foremen. 
Hs is considered an expert in the field of human relations and has 
successfully conducted a series of four one-hour lectures under the 
general heading “Supervisory Human Engineering.” Mr. Mass- 
man is available for groups of fifty or more subject to the limita- 
tions of the time factor in his busy schedule. He can be contacted 
by addressing him at P. O. Box 592, Far Hills Branch, Dayton 9, 


Ohio. 


A New Look at Training Programs 


BY GLEN MASSMAN 


fP‘RAINING of and for industrial 

supervisors is and has been ac- 
cepted as a necessity in most every 
enterprise regardless of its size. 
The degree or intensity of the pro- 
gram varies only with the budget 
or monetary allowance provided 
within a given plant. Where bud- 
gets permit, the training director 
and a complete staff are in evi- 
dence. Smaller plants watch for 
opportunities to send supervisors 
in small groups to nearby educa- 
tional institutions providing a pro- 
gram for managerial improvement. 

Training programs probably 
reached their zenith during the last 
world war, when the Training 
Within Industry program was be- 
ing stressed from every angle. Job 
Instruction Training reached be- 
low the line of supervision to group 
leaders and others involved with 
the teaching or “breaking in” of 
new employees. Now with the 
“ogre” of competition being very 
much in the current picture— 
high production costs advancing 
the “break-even” point, there seems 
to be a lessening of the pressure 
being put on the importance of 
training supervision—or the ques- 
tion is raised more frequently 
“what type training shall we pro- 
vide?” 

Briefly, let us consider this train- 
ing program question from two 
sides. The viewpoint of top-man- 
agement and the viewpoint of the 
man to be trained. 

All indications lead me to the 
conclusion that top-management is 
thoroughly convinced that train- 


8 


ing of supervision is a vital and im- 
portant necessity. The stress is 
placed on the phase that is most im- 
portant to the plant’s production 
record at the time the training di- 
rector is requested to set up the 
classes. 

Such programs as “waste con- 
trol,” “cost control,” our interpre- 


' HIGH 


PRODUCTION 


tation of the union contract, “work 
simplification,” and others of a 
similar nature are almost periodi- 
cally recurring programs that take 
their place in the cycle. 

If we were to analyze such pro- 
grams, do you think it would take 





much stretch of the imagination to 
come to the conclusion that they 
are company self-centered? The 
end result is to be of benefit to the 
company and its operation. 

Now, let us look at training pro- 
grams from the average supervisor’s 
point of view. When a person who 
has been selected for promotion to 


Sagas 


the ranks of supervision hears those 
magic words “starting Monday 
morning you are to be the fore- 
man,” he goes home as though he 
were walking on air. He kicks open 
the door, throws in his hat, grabs 
his wife, pats her on the shoulder 
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or someplace and says, “honey, my 
working days are over.” 

Psychologically he is convinced 
that “he has arrived.” He is the 
boss. Then some time later he re- 
ceives the note in the factory mail 
that he is scheduled to attend a 
class or session on some phase of 
the current educational program. 
There is then, automatically, within 
him a resentment of the fact that 
he has to go to “school.” Am I not 
the Boss? If I didn’t know enough, 
why did they put me on this job? 

He soon realizes that obedience 
is probably the better part of valor, 
so he goes to the “conference type” 
session of the educational training 
program. Let us assume that he is 
the type of supervisor that has 
“risen from the ranks.” He had the 
“know how” and he got along well 
with his fellow employees. Upon ar- 
rival in the classroom, he notes 
that over on the opposite side is 
another supervisor who got the job 
because he had the right kind of a 
degree and had the _ essential 
scholastic background. Almost im- 
mediately our friend comes to a 
mental conclusion that “I am not 
going to say very much here. I 
might show my ignorance and he 
would laugh at me.” Conversely, 
our college degree man, when 
asked for an answer or an opinion 
might come to the mental conclu- 
sion that “I must answer in the 
light of my educational background 
and not according to my personal 
feelings.” Thus, we may conclude 
that neither man is going to give 
vent to his actual inward reactions. 
Then too, there is this further well 
known fact, that in a “conference 
type” class the conference leader 
operates by asking a series of ques- 
tions from various members of the 
class. He always acknowledges 
most every answer as being “good” 
or “that shows you're thinking” 
and he keeps right on throwing 
leading questions and finally gets 
the answer he is after with the 
exclamation “that’s right, that’s the 
answer.” 

Probably I should hasten to say, 
before you get the wrong concep- 
tion, that I am not opposed to the 
conference type program. I am 
thoroughly convinced that it pos- 
sesses great potentialities for per- 
sonal development, especially when 
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the opportunity is presented that 
allows the “trainee” to conduct the 
conference as a means of establish- 
ing confidence in himself and the 
elimination of the natural fear that 
exists in most people when they 
talk before a group. 


It is my contention that we have 
been “pushing training programs 
down their throats” and in many 
cases getting the natural reactions 
that comes from such procedures. 





These undesired reactions can be 
the fertile soil that may incubate 
tendencies to distintegrate our so 
called “management team” rather 
than create our coveted goal of a 
happy harmonious’ managerial 
group within the plant. 


Now that I have expressed my 
qualified displeasure concerning 
current trends in the training field, 
it is only natural that you expect 
me to advocate an alternative pro- 
cedure. 

My philosophy is rather simple. 
I believe that our chief job in the 
training program is to inspire the 
individual to do the finest kind of a 
job that he is capable of doing. The 
very fact that the company thought 
enough of him to place him in a 
position of trust and responsibility 
is indicative of the belief that we 
had confidence in his ability and 
“know-how.” Now, our job is to 
stimulate him to do this good job 
of which he is capable. 


All of us deteriorate. We periodi- 
cally need rejuvenation. We need 
to have our faith and convictions 
reaffirmed. We need that stimula- 
tion which is comparable to the 
kind of a sermon that sends us 
from the meeting house with a firm 
determination and avowal to the 
end that we can and will live a 
more fruitful, beneficial life. 


We must give our training pro- 
grams in an interesting, informa- 
tive and stimulating manner. Pre- 
sent the facts of the situation at 
hand in such a way that each par- 
ticipant can select the items that 
he can control or handle, allowing 
him the freedom and latitude to ac- 
complish the desired results in a 
way best fitted to him. 


A stimulated, inspired supervisor, 
who honestly believes that the 
management has confidence in his 
ability, will justify that confidence 
by finding the way to improve 
quality, reduce cost and to decrease 
waste. 


I know that this type program 
works. I have tested it with nearly 
1000 persons of varied supervisory 
positions, from executive’ vice 
presidents to assistant foremen and 
their reactions has been most en- 
couraging. 


I have dealt in the field of human 
relations, which I believe to be the 
answer to practically every super- 
visory problem. We must develop 
leaders who radiate confidence and 
ability to the extent that those 
whom they lead will accept the 
leadership with a fervent desire to 
emulate the leader and help him 
successfully fulfill the obligations 
for which he is responsible. 








Probably we can sum it all up by 
repeating to you what I heard from 
a man who has been in the training 
program business for a long time. 
He said that someone just recently 
asked him what was new in the 
training field and he answered .. . 
“The Sermon on the Mount.” 


It is possibly true that we have 
been bearing down too hard on the 
trinsic tangible difficulties and 
overlooking the great dynamic 
force that comes from a man in- 
spired. 














WHO GETS AMERICA’S RETAIL DOLLAR? 


E have received a great deal of mail concerning 

the “high cost” of retailing in America, the 
inference being that the owners of the stores make 
enormous profits. 


The truth being easy to find (at least as far as “big 
business” is concerned), we are happy to make 
this report on the distribution of America’s retail 
dollar. 


We are making this report in the same form that 
was used in the previous eleven reports on differ- 
ent manufacturing industries so that those readers 
who have saved the series can make a direct com- 
parison. 


Let’s assume that last year you went into the average 
big store and bought something for $10.00. 
Here are the average costs that were applied against 
your purchase. 
1. THE COST OF THE MERCHANDISE, PLUS 
TRANSPORTATION, ADVERTISING, RENT, 





LIGHT, HEAT, ETC., ETC. $ 8.02 
2. THE COST OF THE HUMAN ENERGY OF 

THE STORE EMPLOYEES (wages and 

salaries) ae 1.31 
3. THE COST OF FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL, 

AND MISCELLANEOUS TAXES 38 


4. THE COST OF THE WEARING OUT OF 
THE TOOLS OF THE BUSINESS (deprecia- 
tion of buildings, fixtures, equipment, etc.) 07 


5. THE COST OF USING THE TOOLS OF 
THE BUSINESS (the net income known as 
profit) 22 





TOTAL RECEIVED FROM CUSTOMER 


$10.00 





“BETTER AMERICA” series of illustrated editorials 
presented as a public service by MANAGE Magazine. 


oS 
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Of the 22 cents charged for the use of the tools — 
tools being everything owned by the store — 14 
cents was paid out in dividends, and the balance 
of 8 cents was reinvested in the business. 


II 


prbo™m this we can get an idea as to what would 
have to be done to reduce the selling price of 
this $10.00 item. 


It can be assumed that the store is already buying as 
efficiently as it can and is doing everything in its 
power to keep its outside costs to a minimum. 


If this is true, the $8.02 of outside costs cannot be 
lowered very much, if at all. 


The 38 cents of taxes is a matter beyond the control 
of the store management. 


The 7 cents cost of physical depreciation is, to a 
great extent, also beyond their control. 


This leaves only the $1.31 paid to employees and the 
22 cents collected on behalf of the owners. 


No one could seriously suggest that the payroll could 
be substantially reduced, and even if all of the 
profit were taken away, the price would not be 
sufficiently lower to make much difference. 


It is true that many businesses, particularly those 
who benefit from increased mechanization, have 
effected more economies over the years than have 
the retailers, but we feel that America’s stores are 
giving the public its full money’s worth, particu- 
larly when one stops to realize that the human 
element of the sales person and the customer can 
never be reduced to a mechanical process. 





Twelfth in a series of twelve. Statistics by The American 
Economic Foundation. Reprint permission on request. 
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Three ‘‘E’s” of Safety: Education 


H. G. Call, vice president of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Company, has a message for the fore- 
men of American industry who wish to better 
their own plant’s safety record, thereby increas- 
ing the production, welfare and morale of those 


under their direction. 


| fi any successful plant safety pro- 
gram, the foreman is the key man. 
It is the foreman who has the reser- 
voir of knowledge about the peo- 
ple in his department—how they 
work, their attitudes, the nature 
of their jobs. It is also the foreman 
who has the respect of the people 
under him; they have confidence 
in him. 

Thus, the foreman is the indi- 
vidual in whose hands rests the 
basic administration of a sound and 
successful safety effort. Through 
his supervision, safe working con- 
ditions are maintained and safety 
regulations are enforced. 


I have come to these conclusions 
from my close and sustained in- 
terest in constantly working to im- 
prove safety conditions in our 
plants. The human element, I find, 
enters into the plant safety picture 
to a much greater extent than the 
mechanical. Even though we have 
installed the latest safety devices 
to protect our men and women, ac- 
cidents still happen. This is where 
the foreman can contribute to plant 
safety. 

What can a foreman do to better 
his plant’s safety record? He can 
do many things. I shall enumer- 
ate a few: 


He can educate his people on the 
importance of safety. 


This is particularly important in 
the case of the new employee. The 
foreman should see that each new 
worker is started out right on his 
job; he should instruct the em- 
ployee on the proper and safe 
method of doing the job, explaining 
it in detail and demonstrating the 
proper work method. This should 
be followed up with frequent 
checks to see if the worker is han- 
dling his duties correctly safety- 
wise. 
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Even older employees who may 
have become lax in their work 
methods as far as safety is con- 
cerned may have to be “re-edu- 
cated.” However, this must be 
handled wth tact. 


He can conduct frequent inspec- 
tions for safety hazards. 


The foreman has an immediate 
and intimate knowledge of his de- 
partment, more than any other per- 
son in the plant. By frequently con- 
ducting inspections and by being 
on the lookout for unsafe condi- 
tions, the foreman can contribute 
greatly to plant safety. Safety 
should play an important role in 
his daily contacts with workers. It 
is the foreman’s duty to see that 
good housekeeping conditions are 
kept and that the mechanical con- 
ditions of the machines and guards 
in his department are kept in top 
shape. And last but not least, he 
should always be on the lookout 
for unsafe acts by workers, such as 
horseplay, failure to wear goggles 
or safety shoes, etc. 





Engineering 
Enforcement 


He can “organize” for safety 


Working with the plant safety 
director the foreman plays a most 
important role in organizing the 
plant safety program, for he is re- 
sponsible for primary accident pre- 
vention and investigation in addi- 
tion to job instruction. 


A major portion of this job is 
active participation in a depart- 
ment safety committee, or even 
helping to organize one if one does 
not exist. He can appoint a safety 
leader or monitor who would de- 
vote part of his duties to depart- 
mental safety. He can also select 
interested employees as representa- 
tives on the plant safety committee. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that by rotating membership on the 
safety committee, the greatest pos- 
sible number of employees will be 
represented. The greater the num- 
ber of employees that actively par- 
ticipate in a program, the more 
favorable the results are likely to 
be. 


(Continued on Page 24) 


THE FOREMAN should demonstrate proper safety practices to new 
employees. Here he cautions a new punch press operator of the necessity 
of wearing Posson guards at all times while he is operating his machine. 








COMBATTING STATISM 


By LEONARD E. READ, 


The Foundation for Economic Education, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


| ged can a person best prepare 
himself to combat trends to- 
ward statism? Finding a right an- 
swer to this question became an 
obsession with me in the early 
1930’s, and the obsession has in no 
way abated. I hope it never does. 
The answer, it seems to me, can 
be put in five words: “Know stat- 
ism and know freedom.” That an- 
swer, however, is easier to express 
than it is to accomplish. And it is 
easier to make this admonishment 
than it is to prove its correctness. 
First, what is statism? It has 
many names: Fabianism, nazism, 
fascism, communism, socialism, 
state-interventionism, the welfare 
state, the planned economy, and all 
sorts of “deals’—new, fair, and 
otherwise. These labels, rather 
careless generalizations, have a 
common characteristic that identi- 
fies each and every one as essen- 
tially the same thing: the use of 
government—the organized police 
force—as the means to direct the 
creative activities of the people. 


FROM THE SAME SOURCE 


A careful examination of these 
so-called progressive ideologies will 
reveal that their philosophical 
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justification rests on this use of the 
legal force of government as an 
alleged means of doing good. They 
are founded on and exist by coer- 
cion, this alone and nothing else. 
Any difference in any of them has 
to do with organizational details as 
to how the coercion shall be ad- 
ministered. 

The question that primarily con- 
cerns me is the control, or the tak- 
ing, of life and livelihood without 
consent; I am only secondarily in- 
terested in whether life and liveli- 
hood are controlled or taken by a 
Robin Hood, a Malenkov, or a gang 
of voters legally ordering the cop 
into action. 

How did statism in America be- 
gin? We need to know this in order 
to identify and to understand it. 


THE AMERICAN IDEA 


The American Society originally 
set up a government founded on 
the basic premise that each citizen 
has an inalienable right to life. It 
follows that if a person has a right 
to life, he also has a right to defend 
that life and to sustain that life 
(livelihood) by his own productive 
efforts. The right to life without 
the right to protect that life and 
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This is a condensed version of a conference 
held at the 30th Annual Convention of the 
NAF in Milwaukee. Mr. Read is the author of 
“Students of Liberty,” ‘Outlook for Freedom,” 
“Victims of Social Leveling” and other books 
and articles. 
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without the right to sustain that 
life is utterly meaningless. Liveli- 
hood being only the fruits of one’s 
labor or property, the American 
premise clearly said that each citi- 
zen has an inalienable right to life 
and property. This fact is proved in 
the Fifth Amendment to our Con- 
stitution where life, liberty, and 
property are listed in the same 
phrase on an equal basis. 


It is one thing to adopt such a 
premise. It is quite another matter 
to put this premise into practice. 


Two ways suggest themselves. 
First, let each citizen carry his own 
defensive weapons to protect his 
life and property. This is a risky 
and unpredictable business, subject 
to individual moods and capricious- 
ness. Short of a perfect citizenry, 
this could be the worst possible 
form of authoritarianism. There 
would be millions of governments, 
each one changing as the moods 
and capriciousness of the individ- 
uals changed. Rejected! 


Second, why not appoint an agent 
and, in effect, give the agent all of 
our weapons—that is, give him a 
monopolistic control of all defen- 
sive powers? Ask of this agent only 
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one thing: Protect or secure the 
rights to life and property of all 
citizens, equally. Accepted! 


The Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights were aimed, primarily, at 
prohibiting our agent from doing 
more than this. The prohibitions 
were stipulated because govern- 
ments had theretofore gotten out 
of hand. 


Well and dandy! The idea worked 
for a time. And because the Amer- 
ican society succeeded better than 
had any other society in limiting 
our agent of force—government— 
there was in this country a greater 
release of human energy and a 
wider acceptance of personal re- 
sponsibility than had been known 
before. These facts account for the 
American miracle! 

There wasn’t, for all practical 
purposes, much statism in this ar- 
rangement. Indeed, there was none 
except for certain compromises or 
infractions of the American prin- 
ciple, such as slavery and tariffs 
which were admitted into the Con- 
stitution. But what happened? 


THE IDEA PERVERTED 


Our agent, government—fed- 
eral, state, and local, composed of 
persons not unlike the rest of us— 
perhaps became tired of performing 
the merely negative function of 
defending life and property. Or, 
perhaps, the citizens reverted to the 
ideas of their European forebears 
and called on the agent to do things 
beyond the defensive function. Re- 
gardless of cause, irrespective of 
whether the agent usurped powers 
or received additional granted pow- 
ers, the agent turned the defensive 
weapons into coercive weapons. 


A weapon is a weapon. A gun or 
a force than can be used to defend 
life and property can also be used 
to take life and property. Statism 
begins at precisely the point where 
the defensive function is turned to 
coercive activity of a positive na- 
ture. Statism begins, for instance, 
when the state leaves off protecting 
one’s income and begins taking 
one’s income for others. It begins 
when the state traffics in coercive 
or initiated force instead of sticking 
to defensive or repellent force. 

Statism is coercion. Coercion (in- 
itiated force) is evil in every in- 
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stance of its application. There are 
no exceptions.* 


A TEST 


If one will relate what aspects of 
his life he will willingly concede to 
another’s control, it becomes obvi- 
ous, in logic and equity, what his 
views on the limit of the state ought 
to be. Quite likely he will make 
only one concession because he will 
want others to make the same con- 
cession to him: the right to defend 
(repellent force) his life and prop- 
erty against the aggression (coer- 
cive force) of another. No person 
on the face of this earth has any 
moral right to use other than defen- 
sive force against any other person 
on earth. Rights which we as citi- 
zens do not possess cannot properly 
be delegated to any agency—even 
the state. The state, then, cannot, 
in good reason, be in possession of 
rights that do not inhere in the citi- 
zens. For the state to go beyond 
this is to argue that its extracur- 
ricular rights come from some- 
where else. Where? From God, 
as the Divine Right of Kings theory 
argues? 

Here is my own radical belief— 
radical in the sense that it is shared 
by only a relatively few individ- 
uals: I believe that you are better 
able to control your life than I am. 
I believe this about every adult 
person regardless of wealth, status, 
or occupational level. I believe you 
and others are better able to con- 
trol your lives than is the head of 
any government, whoever he may 
be, or than anyone he can appoint. 

The above belief is self-evident 
to the point of appearing silly. Yet, 
let it be tested against all person- 
ally held beliefs. How many can 
claim that they place no reliance 
on coercive force, as distinguished 
from repellent force? The few who 
can make such a claim are free of 
statist beliefs. 


A CONTRADICTION 


Only now and then is there a 
person who does not advocate coer- 
cion in one way or another. A study 





*The collection of taxes for purely 
defensive purposes deserves a 
more complete treatment than 
space here permits. Such collec- 
tion, in my view, does not classify 
as coercion. 


by Link and Freiberg showed that 
75 per cent of the American people 
believed themselves opposed to so- 
cialism (statism). Yet, 66 per cent 
of them favored governmental ac- 
tions which fell within their own 
definitions of socialism! There is 
not, to my knowledge, a single busi- 
nessmen’s organization—chambers 
of commerce, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, or others—whose min- 
utes won’t reveal support of statism 
in their resolutions on public poli- 
cies. 

No person can ever combat stat- 
ism unless he knows precisely what 
statism is. Without such under- 
standing, he won’t even recognize 
statism in its numberless forms 
This understanding is the first re- 
quirement. All other requirements 
are secondary—by far. 


Now, let us assume that one 
knows and measures statism as a 
guide for his own actions. Then 
what? Know also the potentialities 
of freedom if one is to have any 
effect on others. 


TWO TYPES OF INFLUENCE 


Influencing others against statism 
and for freedom is a complex prob- 
lem. Influence divides into two 
types, the non-rational and the 
rational. All we need to know 
about the non-rational is that it is 
useless for our purpose. 

A slogan, for example, is a non- 
rational device. It is effective for 
destructive purposes. “Kill all the 
Jews” effectively influenced mil- 
lions of people to follow a madman. 
Clever cliches and phrases like 
“Human rights are above property 
rights” or “What would you do, let 
them starve?” have effectively in- 
fluenced Americans to vote for 
charlatans and to advocate legal 
thievery. 

The solution of the statism prob- 
lem by those of us who love free- 
dom is not a destructive project. 
Rather, it is creative. It has to do 
with the advancement of under- 
standing—just plain learning. 

The learning process presupposes 
the existence of two things: 

1. A person with the desire to 
learn. 

2. A source of knowledge from 
which the learning can be 
drawn. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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EFENSE Secretary Charles E. 

Wilson, long-time friend of The 
National Association .of Foremen, 
recently met the press here head- 
on. 

As a luncheon speaker at the Na- 
tional Press club, Wilson attracted 
the largest gathering of its type in 
the club’s history. That’s saying 
quite a bit because virtually every 
world political, industrial, and mili- 
tary leader, and almost everyone 
else who makes top news speaks at 
these affairs. 

He had a prepared speech, re- 
ferred to in the newspaper trade as 
a “handout,” which he called: “You 
Don’t Get Into Any New Trouble 
Quoting Yourself.” He delivered it 
nicely and it was well received. 

Then in that interlude of third 
degree politely known as the “ques- 
tion and answer period,” he pro- 
ceeded to get into new trouble. 

He said the so-called “confessions” of 
American airmen captured in Korea 
that the United States used or plotted 
germ warfare cannot be entirely ex- 
cused. He indicated that “even if they 
were under terrific pressure we cannot 
excuse them all of this.” 

He indicated that some of the 
war prisoners who gave such “con- 
fessions” will have to face court 
martials and remarked that “a man 
as a prisoner still has obligations.” 

He added, however, that the 
whole question will have to be 
studied with the utmost in human 
understanding. 

Wilson also made clear his policy 
on getting rid cf Communists in de- 
fense jobs, asserting that “work- 
ing for the government is a privi- 
lege, not a right,” and that any 
security risk case would be resolved 
in favor of the country. 

“We hope to continue to build up 
the nation’s military strength, 
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particularly air power and air de- 
fense, while at the same time mak- 
ing progress in reducing expendi- 
tures,” Wilson declared. 

“This will be done through develop- 
ing new strategic plans and objectives, 
giving proper weight to new weapons 
and equipment, and by continuing to 
make intelligent savings, especially 
through better organization and utiliza- 
tion of manpower. 

“The objective of the entire de- 
fense organization will be to de- 
velop the maximum _ military 
strength and security for our coun- 
try that can be obtained by the in- 
telligent expenditure of the funds 
the people of our country through 
the Congress are able and willing to 
make available for defense pur- 
poses. 

“In the foreseeable future we 
must not again let our military 
strength drop to anything like the 
low levels that existed after World 
War I, and that existed after World 
War II before the Korean invasion 
brought home to the people the 
realities of the situation that exists 
in the world today.” 

Wilson disclosed that since last 
Jan. 31, the department has cut 
civilian employment by more than 
125,000 workers “without handi- 
capping our defense effort or caus- 
ing great hardship for individuals.” 
He said, however, that military 
totals are still substantially what 
they were nine months ago, al- 
though “we shortly will be able to 
show some progress in this area 
through a reduction of supporting 
personnel.” 

I will get back to Mr. Wilson 
after I attempt to bale myself out 
of a red face situation resulting 
from the stringent deadline im- 
posed by the editor of MANAGE, 
Dean Sims. 

A reader in Kansas City wrote me a 
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prophetic letter chiding me on my “Re- 
port’ for October in which I referred to 
the battery additive AD-X2 case as a 
closed incident. In self defense, I must 
say it was not I who said so, but Jess 
M. Ritchie, the California manufacturer, 
who stirred up the fracas in the first 
place. 

I could not figure out the writer’s 
last name, so rather than compound 
my sins of omission, by misspelling 
his name I will pass his letter on to 
you: 

“T was interested in your Wash- 
ington Report in the October issue, 
and also a little surprised. Inter- 
ested because I have been follow- 
ing the AD-X2 story in both the 
newspapers and various technical 
papers—surprised because of some 
of the facts you omitted. 


“Specifically, you state that Dr. 
Astin (Dr. Allen V. Astin, director 
of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards) was fired, which was essen- 
tially true, but I understood that 
suspension was what actually oc- 
curred. The omitted fact, however, 
was that Dr. Astin was reinstated 
on a permanent basis. 


“T understood that the technical 
side of the argument was referred 
to a high level scientific organiza- 
tion. I have not seen a report from 
that organization and understood 
that it had not been made yet. If 
not, I would say that your last 
chapter was a little premature. 


“The consensus of technical opin- 
ions I have read support the valid- 
ity of the Bureau of Standards tests. 
I would personally be interested in 
seeing a few of the ‘wagon load of 
independent tests’ that support 
Ritchie’s claims. Can you tell me 
where I can get copies? 

“I am not a government employee 


and I am opposed to government bu- 
reaucracy, but I do believe that your 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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——— Henry J. Taylor, 
journalist, economist and fact- 
finding traveler tonight . . . pays 
respect to all actual producers. He 
has just returned from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he addressed an im- 
portant group of producers—The 
National Association of Foremen. 
Mr. Taylor has been honored by 
The National Association of Fore- 
men, in the name of its 60,000 mem- 
bers, “for outstanding achievement 
in helping the American people 
better understand their problems 
and their heritages, especially as 
these relate to industry.” 

Mr. Taylor: I shall always be 
very grateful for this generous 
award. 

The foreman is the first line of 
management. 

The Atlas who holds up the Pro- 
duction World is the foreman. And, 
happily, in our country we can take 
pride in the production man. 

The hope of the world, and our 
hope in peace or war, is America’s 
productivity in our great free 
enterprise system. And a key figure 
in that productivity is the foreman. 


FOREMAN—FIRST LINE OF 
MANAGEMENT 

Neither the men and women in 
industry nor the money in industry 
can be effective without good man- 
agement. Nothing else is so impor- 
tant to the employes’ welfare, the 
investors’ welfare or the public 
welfare as good management. 
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Again—the foreman is the first 
line of management. 

A factory is essentially a tool box. 

How each tool is used, when it is 
to be used, and how it can be used 
better is one responsibility of the 
foreman. 

If he is not a good foreman there 
can be chaos and bad losses in 
everybody’s pay. 

To the good foreman, craftsman- 
ship is a creed—accuracy, a law. 


AMERICANISM AND THE FORE- 
MAN 


Most workers spend more of their 
waking hours seeing each other on 
their jobs than they do seeing their 
families and friends. The mental 
attitude of the foreman on the job 
is enormously important. The good 
foreman must be fair and square. 
His business is the sound promot- 
ing of opportunity for all around 
him. 

The good foreman realizes that 
this is the country where the plain 
man always has a chance. Here is 
where the foreman’s Americanism 
comes in. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR’- RELA- 
TIONS 


He believes in the importance of 
a better understanding between 
management and labor and all ele- 
ments of industry. Certainly, no 
task could be more important in 
any plant than a wider appreciation 
of good relationships between all 
elements in the business which can 
lead to greater unity and progress. 


on October 24. 
with a special citation in 1950. 


Good: Management 
and Good Business 


An American Broadcasting Company radio 
network commentary by Henry J. Taylor on 
“Your Land and Mine,” October 26, 1953. Mr. 
Taylor had just returned from addressing the 
delegates to the 2nd annual conference of the 
Southwestern Ohio NAF Council in Cincinnati 


The NAF honored Mr. Taylor 


The good foreman must have con- 
fidence in, and depend upon, other 
workmen throughout his section to 
help him and to help each other. 


THE WORKER OF MIRACLES 


I suppose there are no physical 
scales or measures to fully judge a 
man’s worth to his fellows, but the 
worker of miracles is teamwork. 
That’s where the foreman must 
score. 

Is the system he represents suc- 
cessful? 

If, in the tragic waste of war, we 
could so magnificently prove the 
strength of our free enterprise sys- 
tem—of which the foreman is such 
an integral part—what challenge 
is there in the future that we can- 
not meet? 


FREE MEN—FREE TEAMWORK 


Accordingly, America is a better 
place to live because the free team- 
work of free men working together 
makes it so. 


This American way is a good way 
—the best way to give more and 
better things to more people. For 
under the American business sys- 
tem our whole people—not just a 
few—share a rising standard of 
living. 


“WE ARE NEVER WORKING 
ALONE” 

All this represents one lesson 
that we should learn in our coun- 
try, it seems to me. It is that we are 
never working alone here. All of 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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THERE’S BEEN SOME CHANGES MADE in American Airlines Stewardesses’ 
styles as was shown to the American Airlines Administration Association during 
the club’s “Operations Night.” Pictured, left to right, are Claire Conner, 1933 
uniform; Verla Blackwell, 1937; Betty Baker, 1941; Delma Lighty, current winter 
uniform; Dorothy Hicks, jet age uniform; Ann Crooks, current summer uniform; 
Rosann Hammer, overseas uniform; Marilyn Cope, 1938, and Carla Winkler, 193/ 








WHOOPS, MANAGE, BACK UP A LITTLE—The NAF club winning these two 
bowling trophies should have been obvious, judging from the happy facial ex- 
pression of NAF Vice President William H. Meek, second from left. Yes, it was 
Lockheed Management Club, Burbank, Calif., which won both the individual high- 
scorer and first-place team trophies wagered annually by the Lockheed Club and 
the Convair Management Club of Fort Worth. Gordon Parkinson, left, also an 
NAF Vice President: Wes Magnuson, representing Convair, and Jackie Hermann, 
assistant editor of MANAGE, participated in the recent ceremony. Said Meek: 


“It was Lockheed all the way!” Said Magnuson: “It won't be next year!” 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Batavia, New York—‘“When it comes 
to the selection of his vocation, do as 
little of the thinking for your child as 
you can,” advised Norman E. St. Clair, 
director in charge of classification of 
the University of Buffalo, speaking to 
a recent meeting of the Doehler Fore- 
men’s Club. 

St. Clair discussed vocational coun- 
seling, a method of selecting a voca- 
tional goal which he defined as getting 
into a job which will give the most 
happiness. He stated that success in 
any field depends very largely upon 
one’s enjoyment and satisfaction in that 
field, and that rarely has anyone at- 
tained success in a work which he dis- 
likes. 

He emphasized that parents fre- 
quently make the mistake of either 
consciously or unconsciously directing 
their offspring into a field of the par- 
ents’ choice and interest without re- 
gard, knowledge or consideration of 
the child’s own interests or capabilities. 

The speaker cited cases in which 
children of parents engaged in busi- 
ness occupations became successful in 
professions, cases of farm children 
turning successfully to business pur- 
suits, children of professional people 
succeeding in other fields. He declared 
that the proper role of parents in voca- 
tional counseling of their children 
should be that of encouraging the 
youngsters to recognize the necessity of 
work selection, then to assist them to 
take advantage of existing facilities for 
discovering their own interests and 
capabilities and making their own 
choice. 

St. Clair pointed out that not least 
among facilities for guidance are the 
many different tests of abilities, in- 
terests, and aptitudes which are in use 
today—750 of them. He described a 
number of these, including the Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board Test and the 
General Educational Development Test 
set up by USAFI, through which many 
persons are able to obtain university 
training without formal high school 
education. He named other tests 
through which not only aptitudes and 
abilities are measured, but many other 
things including personality and at- 
titudes, emphasizing the diagnostic 
value of these tests, not only for voca- 
tional guidance, but as tools for per- 
sonnel selection by industry. 
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A.A. A.A. CLUB 
INITIATES CLASSES 


Tulsa, Oklahoma—The American | 
Airlines Administrative Association has 
arranged with Tulsa University to offer 
its members courses in management. 


Day and night classes are arranged so 
that all members of the club can take 
advantage of the opportunity to be 
better fitted for industrial management 
positions. The courses cover all phases 
of management and are as follows: In- 
troduction to Industrial Management, 
Reading, Listening, Speaking, Human 
Behavior, Principles of Supervision and 
Basic Economics. Deans Hargrove, Al- 
worth, Waggoner, Massey, Springfield, 
Hayden, Johns and Gemmill of the 
University will conduct the classes. 

C. Lamm 


GERMANS VISIT LOCKHEED 


Burbank, California—W. H. Meek, 
NAF zone A vice president of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, recently 
hosted a group of management men 
from West Germany sponsored by the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Each mem- 
ber of the delegation desired an op- 
portunity to observe in great detail the 
functions and responsibilities of super- 
visory personnel within their industrial 
counterparts in the U. S. Bill Meek 
took the opportunity to explain the 
purpose and function of management 
clubs and the NAF. These men expect 
to take working management and hu- 
man relations practices back to their 
companies in Germany. 














SAY, THAT’S NICE MATERIAL— 
George L. Storm, manager of the Rayon 
Staple Sales division of American Vis- 
cose, displayed various types of ma- 
terials during his talk on the rayon in- 
dustry at a recent meeting of the Vis- 
cose Management Club of Nitro. Shown 
with Storm, left, are Herman F. Stuhr, 
head of the laboratory at Nitro, center, 
and Charles G. Howard, head of in- 
dustrial engineering, right. 
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universal joints 


Apex heavy-duty industrial universal 
joints are designed to provide maxi- 
mum, trouble-free service under the 
most exacting operating conditions. 

Unique structural design and sealed, 
lubricant-retaining covers offer impor- 
tant improvements in many existing 
applications and make possible other 
applications never before feasible. 

Available in standard sizes from 3” 
to 4” diameters, for efficient operation 
under wet or dry, corrosive or abrasive 
conditions, or in extremes of tempera- 
tures. 


only APEX 





sealed, 
lubricant 
retaining, 
flexible covers 
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CINCINNATI NEWSPAPERMAN OF 
THE YEAR—Nixston Denton, right, 


| sports editor of the Cincinnati Times- 
| Star, was honored by members of the 
| Foreman’s Club of Greater Cincinnati 


in October as the “outstanding journal- 
ist among Cincinnati's newspapermen.” 
Eugene P. Grill, club president, above 
presents Denton with an engraved wrist 
watch. The October meeting of the club 
was held in connection with Newspaper 
Week. 


BUDD AWARDS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Detroit, Michigan—Each year the 
Budd Supervisor’s Club sponsors two 


| $500 scholarships for children of Budd 


| employees. 





These presentations are 
made at the annual Management Night 
meeting. 

This year’s scholarships went to two 
high school graduates with “A” aver- 
ages, Mary Catherine Rusch and 
Michael O. Baker. 


In addition to the Budd Scholarship, 
Michael Baker has won the Bausch and 
Lomb Science Medal for the Tarpon 
Springs High School for 1953 as well as 
the Pinellas County Senatorial Scholar- 
ship Award. 


HUNTINGTON 
PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


Huntington, West Virginia—The 
Foreman Manager’s Club of Hunting- 
ton recently sponsored a Personnel 
Conference which was attended by 494 
men, representing 52 companies in the 
area. 

The two-day conference was com- 
posed of 10 panel discussion sessions 
and 2 banquet sessions. Among the 
outstanding speakers appearing before 
the conference were Dr. Arthur Secord 
of Brooklyn College and Dr. Cloyd 
Steinmetz of Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany. 
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N.. completed, in the heart of a vast 


industrial area, are facilities that increase 
Great Lakes Steel’s annual capacity to four 
million ingot tons. That’s about 25% of the 
automotive industry's annual appetite for 
steel, and about 40% of its appetite for the 
kinds of steel we make. 


So this growth of Great Lakes Steel— weeks 
ahead of schedule—means a great deal not 
only to us but to our principal customer, too. 


Our new facilities—new blast furnaces, the 
new bessemer converters, the new slabbing 
mill, and the rest—all fit into a program 
established long ago, when the company 
was founded. The program called for Great 
Lakes Steel to provide the automotive in- 
dustry with a dependable first source of 
sheet, strip and other shapes for this 
industry's mammoth needs. And that’s just 
what we've been doing. 


We start with the ore, and work it through 
blast furnaces, bessemers and open hearths, 
blooming mills, hot and cold rolling mills 
and merchant mills, right down to the 
finished forms. This integration of control 
gives Great Lakes Steel the flexibility and 
availability that let us give real service. 


Not just another steel supplier, Great Lakes 
is also a developer of steels now important to 
industry—N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steels, 
which combine extra strength, formability, 
and corrosion-resistance, enabling manufac- 
turers to make improvements in many parts. 


You can expect more great things to happen 
at Great Lakes Steel. For we aim to serve 
well our many customers in many fields, 
while keeping pace with the increasing 
needs of the mighty automotive industry. 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, 
Michigan. 


Great Lakes Steel 
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GREAT THINGS HAPPEN AT GREAT LAKRES STEEL 


a year to supply industry 


Illustration: New “D” blast furnace, Great Lakes Steel. 











ROSCOE TURNER, center, holds a model of the plane he flew in winning the 
Bendix Trophy Race in 1933. Turner recently appeared before members of the 
Bendix Supervisors Club, South Bend, in observance of the “50th Anniversary 
of Flight.” Also pictured are, at the left, Gordon Kennedy, past club president, 
and at the right, Craig Hambidge, current club president. 





TWO FORELADIES OF THE FOREMAN’S CLUB OF DAYTON, Mrs. Pearl 
Bowen and Mrs. Ann Walker, were among the group being guided through the 
new plant of Delco Products division of General Motors by Palmer Stowe, assist- 
ant supervisor of timekeeping, second from right. 





ENTRIES IN THE MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, SOAP BOX DERBY included John 
Snelling, sponsored by the Aeronca Management Club, and Charles Wood, backed 
by the Armco Fabricating Foremen’s Club, who are pictured with a group of 
racing enthusiasts from both clubs. 
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Roy Bell, former NAF area manager, 
recently presented an NAF charter to 
the Drayer-Hanson Management Club 
of Los Angeles, California, and installed 
the following officers: Harry Lovelady, 
president; C. R. Kotila, vice president; 
Sterling Morton, secretary, and Terry 
Ellis, treasurer. 

x * * 


Bernard Parmet, former Illinois Tech 
professor and now director of color tele- 
vision at Motorola, recently addressed 
the Grand Sheet Metal Products Man- 
agement Club on color television and 
its market comparison to black and 
white. 

* - cal 

Edward O. Seits, NAF national presi- 
dent, recently presented a gavel and 
NAF charter to the PAA Management 
Club of Brownsville, Texas. The newly 
affiliated club consists of all 39 eligible 
management employees at the base. 


* * * 


Glen Massman, executive secretary 
of the Foreman’s Club of Dayton, was 
the featured speaker at the charter pre- 
sentation meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Management Club in Marietta, Ohio. 


* baal * 


The Birmingham Division Super- 
visors Club of the Alabama Power 
Company had as a recent speaker Con- 
gressman Laurie Battle whose subject 
was “What We Learned from Korea.” 


* * * 


Recently installed officers of a new 
NAF affiliate, the Buflovak Management 
Club of Buffalo, New York, are Eugene 
C. Hohlstein, president: Clarence E. 
Becker, vice president: Harold Lowe, 
treasurer, and Albert Feltz, secretary. 


* * * 


“Business Today and Tomorrow” will 
be the theme of the Eighth NAF Re- 
gional Industrial Conference for North- 
western Pennsylvania which will be 
held at Allegheny College, Meadville 
Pennsylvania. The conference is joint- 
ly sponsored by the college and the 
Meadville Foremen’s Club. 


* * * 


Highlighting a recent meeting of the 
Spang Chalfant Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion of Ambridge, Pennsylvania, was 
a tour of the Duquesne Brewing Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh. 


x * * 


E. H. Woodberry, manager of the con- 
veyor division of Lamson Corporation, 
discussed current trends in materials 
handling at the “Lamson Night” meet- 
ing of the Syracuse Management Club 
held recently. 
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“Man has learned with his intelligence, that two 
or more people, working together, can in the long 
run, better satisfy their needs.” 


Help Thy Brother's Boat Across. . . 


TAKE A TIP FROM AESOP 


{ am particularly fond of fables, 
stories and poems because they 
produce word pictures that make it 
easy for me to understand prin- 
ciples and concepts. One of the 
greatest writers of fables was Ae- 
sop and he produced a gem that we 
may well think over together. It’s 
the story of the Hands, Teeth and 
the Stomach. 


For some time the Hands, Teeth 
and Stomach had been carrying out 
together the job of taking in food, 
chewing it and digesting it. This 
went on until one time, in conversa- 
tion, the Hands said to the Teeth, 
“Tt seems to me that you and I are 
getting the short end of this deal. I 
have to work bringing in the food 
and you have to work in order to 
reduce it to the point where it can 
be passed on to the Stomach. What 
does the lazy Stomach do except 
take advantage of our hard work?” 
The Teeth agreed and they decided 
to get even with the Stomach. The 
Hands didn’t bother bringing in 
food except as it felt like it and the 
Teeth didn’t chew except when it 
was in the mood. The Stomach 
complained to no avail and then it 
began to shrink. At first the Hands 
and Teeth felt a measure of satis- 
faction and revenge but then the 
Hands began to wither and the 
Teeth became loose. They were 
frightened and tried to bring food 
to the Stomach. The Stomach could 
no longer take food and died. With 
it died the Hands and the Teeth. 


TO THE WINNER THE SPOILS? 


Late in 1945 I read some material 
written by H. D. Darroch. He used 
an illustration which impressed me 
favorably and I’m sure he wouldn’t 
mind my sharing it with you. 


A certain cave man, in prehistoric 
times, roamed the jungles and 
mountains in a constant search for 
food, always on the defense from all 
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other living things. On this basis, 
life was precarious, to say the least, 
anything living was considered 
good to eat and as all survived by 
being watchful and wary, it wasn’t 
too easy to always procure food. 


One day he was hiding on the 
side of a mountain waiting for some 
animal to come down a game trail 
that led to a water hole, when a 
herd of elephants came along in a 
single file, going for water. He 
knew by experience that they were 
too large for him to handle and his 
mouth watered as here was tons of 
food and he had not had anything 
to eat for a long time. 


It had rained recently and while 
he was watching, a rock became 
loosened on the side of the moun- 
tain by the earth becoming soft, 
and started to roll down hill, gath- 
ering momentum as it went. It hit 
one of the elephants but as it was 
not very large it did no damage. 
However, it gave the cave man an 
idea. If he could roll a large enough 
stone down, it would kill one of the 
animals and he would have meat 
for some time to come. 


He tried to push a huge boulder 
from its place further up the moun- 
tain side, but though he could move 
it, he could not get it rolling. This 
gave him another idea. He had run 
across another cave-man over in 
another valley several times and 
had tried to kill him for food, but 
although the other fellow was much 
smaller than he was, he never could 
catch him. Now he got the idea that 
if he had the other fellow to help 
him, he could get the boulder roll- 
ing and accomplish his purpose. 


He found out that the elephants 
came down the same trail every 
day, so he went over to the other 
valley and by means of showing 
the other fellow his hands without 
any weapons in them, and making 
gestures from a distance, he got it 
into his head that he wanted him to 


come with him and that he did not 
intend to harm him. 


We can well imagine that the 
little fellow followed him at a safe 
distance, just in case. However, 
when they got over to the spot and 
he understood what the idea was, 
he hid himself with the other be- 
hind the boulder. When the ele- 
phants came along, they pushed 
over the rock and sure enough they 
got one. 


Now, remember, they never in 
their life had ever restrained them- 
selves in any way except to avoid 
danger. They reacted purely as 
they felt. They both rushed down 
the mountain side to tear chunks 
out of the beast but they immedi- 
ately got into a fight as each wanted 
the whole thing. The big one even- 
tually drove the smaller one away 
and defended his kill against all 
comers. He lived fat for a time but 
eventually the carcass was bare and 
he got hungry again. He went over 
to the other fellow’s valley and 
made signs that he wanted his help 
again to roll down another rock. 


The other fellow, being small, 
had had to use his wits to keep 
himself alive, and now he got an 
idea. Instead of refusing to help on 
the new project because he got 
none of the meat before, he agreed 
to help again. He had noticed that 
the trail where they had the best 
chance of making the kill was 
pretty close to the edge of a high 
cliff. When they rushed down the 
mountain side after killing the 
second animal, the little fellow 
stayed behind the big one and when 
he got to the carcass, he hit the big 
fellow in football rush and knocked 
him over the cliff and killed him. 


He felt pretty superior at out- 
smarting his adversary and had 
food for a long time. However, 
there came a day, when it was all 
gone and then and only then did it 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Educational Program of 
The Foremen’s Club of Columbus, Inc. 


This is a summary of a work- 
shop conducted at 30th Annual 
NAF Convention in Milwaukee 
by Frank N. Albanese, Coordi- 
nator of the Foremen’s Club of 
Columbus, Inc. 


spine there is a great variation 
\” among the educational back- 
grounds of club members, our pro- 
gram is conducted in an informal, 
non-school atmosphere geared to 
meet the needs of the majority of 
our members. No text books are 
used nor are grades given. Certi- 
ficates are given purely on the basis 
of participation and attendance 
which is voluntary on the part of 
club members. 


The officers and educational com- 
mittee of the club recognizes that 
men in general are moved to take 
action which satisfies their wants. 
Many management men have needs 
which have not been recognized by 
them. Our procedure is to present 
courses which they “want,” utiliz- 
ing such courses to develop an ap- 
preciation of their needs, resulting 
in their request for courses cover- 
ing their needs. 

The program is closely tied in 
with the adult vocational program 
offered by the Columbus Public 
Schools whose director of industrial 
education is a member of the club 
and active in the educational phase 
of our program in an advisory ca- 
pacity. The program itself is in the 
hands of first and second line super- 
visors. 

Many local organizations such as 
the Central Ohio Personnel As- 
sociation, Columbus Bar Associa- 
tion, Metal Trades Association, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Public Schools, Columbus Medical 
Academy, Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce, etc., recognize the club 
as an important educational institu- 
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tion for foremanship training and 
assist our program by referring 
management men to us for training 
and by supplying men for our in- 
structional staff. 

As a service to Columbus in- 
dustry, we make our educational 
program free of charge to all club 
members and members of the ten 
affiliated NAF shop clubs in the 
area even though the men do not 
hold membership in the city club. 


The primary objectives of the 
program are to alert management 
on their responsibilities, to offer 
basic programs of self development 
that will tend to broaden members 
in the various phases of manage- 
ment to meet their primary needs, 
and to counsel with men concern- 
ing their personal needs and chan- 
nel them to the correct university, 
correspondence school, etc., when- 
ever it isn’t practical to set up 
training or if advanced work is de- 
sired. 

Courses scheduled are of a gen- 
eral nature in the fields of human 
relations, self development, tech- 
nical training and club training. 

Courses are of short duration, not 
exceeding 12 weeks in length, so as 
to induce the majority of NAF 
members in the area to participate 
in one or more courses per year. 

Courses offered are generally of 
the discussion type so the men 
can benefit not only from the in- 
structor but from the ideas, com- 
ments and experience of the peo- 
ple enrolled. 

To meet the needs of the NAF 
men in the area, the educational 
committee determines what courses 
are to be scheduled by the means 
of membership surveys, suggestions 
from graduates, suggestions from 
top management, and recommenda- 
tions from member companies, past 
educational committees and repre- 
sentatives from the shop clubs. 


Human relations, self develop- 
ment and club training courses are 
scheduled in the club conference 
room or in plant conference rooms 
of member companies. 


Technical courses are scheduled 
in various member companies so 
that the instructors can use the 
shops for demonstration purposes. 


Instructors are paid from club 
funds in accordance with the rates 
established by the Columbus Public 
Schcols for adult education. 


Many courses offered in our pro- 
gram are of such nature that they 
can become a part of the Trade & 
Industrial Program which operates 
in all states as a part of the Vo- 
cational Education Program and is 
administered through the local 
public schools. In these courses a 
portion of the instructor’s fees are 
paid by the school. 


Many instructors offer their serv- 
ices as a community service and 
will not accept remuneration. 


At the monthly meeting follow- 
ing the completion of the class, 
each member who attended at least 
75% of the course is presented with 
a pocket-size card. A large lettered 
certificate suitable for framing is 
mailed to the executive manage- 
ment of the graduate with a cover 
letter from the educational com- 
mittee asking a company executive 
to present the certificate to the in- 
dividual along with the suggestion 
that the training be recorded on the 
man’s personnel record. This pro- 
cedure informs the company man- 
agement which men are taking ad- 
vantage of the educational program 
and, in addition, encourages the 
man to take additional training. It 
also stimulates other men in the 
company to enroll in the program. 

In companies holding monthly 
supervisory meetings, many clubs 
follow the procedure of handing 
out the certificates at their meet- 
ings with an appropriate ceremony. 
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This Fall a total of 35 courses are 


being offered by the Columbus club | 


as follows: 


1) Indoctrination of New Mem- 


bers 
2) Booster Training 
3) Effective Speaking 
4) Meeting Supervisor Respon- 
sibilities 
5) Cost Control 
6) Conference Leadership 
7) Dollars Behind Your Com- 
pany 
8) NAF Code of Ethics 
9) First Aid 
10) Elements of Freight Trans- 
portation 
11) Use of Industrial Films 
12) Personal Aspects of Com- 
mercial Law 
13) Functions of Civic Govern- 
ment 
14) Minute Meetings 
15) Industrial Relations 
16) Production Control 
17) Effective Listening 
18) Supervisory Responsibilities 
19) Employee Health and Safety 
20) Basic Metallurgy 
21) Economics of American In- 
dustry 
22) Quality Control 
23) Employee Training Methods 
24) Industrial Sketching 
25) Money Management 
26) Principles of Conducting a 
Business Meeting 
27) Practical Lettering 
28) Corporation Financing 
29) Slide Rule 
30) Effective Communications 
31) Time and Study Incentives 
32) Technical Reports and Speci- 
fications 
33) First Aid Instructor Training 
34) Director Training 
35) Club Officer Training 
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PARDON ME, BUT... 


How's Your Creative Initiative Today? 


By Bob Refine 


Sangamo Electric Company 


Marion, Illinois 


OO many of us are inclined to 

think of our jobs in supervision 
as routine duties. If you are in this 
frame of mind, the way to change 
your job from a monotonous daily 
ritual of performance to one of in- 
tense interest and added accomp- 
lishment is to let your Creative In- 
itiative fire up your job enthusiasm. 

Many supervisors and foremen, 
especially those who have been in 
the same job for a long period of 
time, are apt to become slaves to 
their job routines and lose sight of 
the opportunities for creative in- 
genuity that their jobs hold for 
them. 

In every supervisor’s department 
there is much room for improve- 
ment. The satisfaction to be found 
in accomplishing these improve- 
ments is the real payoff in job hap- 
piness. 

Better methods, reduced labor 
costs, material costs and supply 
costs, reduced departmental scrap, 
spoilage and junk, improved job 
planning and_ production flow, 
better human relations, improved 
departmental safety, higher oper- 
ator efficiency, improved depart- 
mental cleanliness and housekeep- 
ing are all important items that 
constantly present a challenge to 
the supervisor and foreman. An 
eager and earnest interest will re- 
sult from planning your improve- 
ments; anticipation and experience 
will come from trying your 


schemes; ultimate satisfaction and 
realization in accomplishing your 
original objective by succeeding 
with your plan, and a feeling of 
originality will prevail in knowing 
that “your idea” has become a re- 
ality. It is top management’s right 
to expect and receive the best from 
all of us, in the same manner that 
we demand jobs well done from 
employees under us and value re- 
ceived for our dollars spent. In ful- 
filling our own obligations, it is 
necessary to show creative enthusi- 
asm at all times. Maximum mental 
effort should be exercised by all of 
supervision on every existing prob- 
lem relative to efficient operation, 
but when our Creative Initiative 
goes into action and we begin to 
investigate, with plans for improv- 
ing all aspects of our job, then real 
satisfaction in the job well done 
makes our jobs worthwhile. 

The challenge presented for 
thought and experiment is what 
keeps our job interest alive. 

A supervisor or foreman who be- 
lieves there is no need for thought, 
relative to betterment of his de- 
partment, has no real job interest. 
He is not fulfilling his job obliga- 
tions to his employer or himself. 

The men of management who 
look anxiously forward to each new 
day, in order to work at solving the 
problems at hand, are profoundly 
happy in their jobs. They are real 
men of management! 
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THE MANAGE FORUM 


(Continued from Page 6) 


All I’m urging is the utmost care in using 
the word “fair” now that “unfairness” seems 
to be a target for ever expanding govern- 


—_ H. L. Swift 
9361 Longwood Drive 
Chicago 20, Illinois 


“COLD WAR” 
To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading Reverend 
Ogden’s “Cold War on the Home Front.” It 
is certainly true. That is the way I have 
felt about unions for a number of years. I 
don’t believe any person or any union has 
the right to tell a man what amount he 
should produce, except the boss. It’s too 
bad workers don’t realize how much they 
contribute to the price of a product and 
that reduced production doesn’t mean in- 
creased wages but a loss of wages and per- 
haps even their jobs. 

Stanley Kohan 
1180 West Station Street 
Kankakee, Illinois 


GUEST NIGHTS 
To the Editor: 

It has often been said that the poorest man 
in the world is a man without a friend. 
Yes, friendship is a wonderful and valuable 
possession. It is a characteristic of the 
NAF, for through this organization new 
friends are made, not only in the member- 
ship of the local chapter but also through 
the vast and far-reaching channels of the 
ever growing national organization 

It must be remembered, however, that this 
friendship should not begin and end within 
the boundaries of our organization. For this 
reason, the NAF club of the Oliver Corpora- 
tion, Shelbyville, Illinois, has for the past 
several years, extended an invitation to the 
professional and business people of Shelby- 
ville to attend a Guest-Nite Banquet. This 
is an evening devoted to good food, laughter, 
a speaker and, most of all, chatting and be- 
coming better acquainted with the people 
with whom we work in making this com- 
munity a fine and friendly place in which to 
live. 

Through these guests nights, we have 
found that there are many points about our 
industry and organization which are of sur- 
prising interest to the guests. There are, of 
course, innumerable facts of the utmost in- 
terest to the members of our organization 
concerning the operations and problems of 
those attending. We find that some problems 
of management can be solved through the 
interchanging of ideas at these informal get- 
togethers, and aside from our own problems, 
we find there are community projects which 
can be carried out by everyone working to- 
gether. This is the sort of thing which brings 
about a more progressive, better informed, 
and well related management throughout 
our community. 

Yes, friendship is a wonderful and valu- 
able possession. 

W. D. Richardson 
Oliver Corporation 
Shelbyville, Illinois 
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FROM DENMARK 


To the Editor: 

I was especially interested in a recent edi- 
torial in MANAGE in which you wrote of 
the seventy foreign students studying at the 
University of Bridgeport under the Mutual 
Security Agency. 


You remark, “Okay, students, you in- 
dicate you have learned about labor, so 
now how about studying your lessons on 
management.” I was one of the students in 
Bridgeport, and I am sorry if you feel that 
all of us go back to Europe without learning 
our lesson on management. 


I know that some of the boys were bitter, 
but many of them were only homesick and 
therefore made a lot of noise. 


What counts is that some learned about 
American living and learned why America 
is able to do it better than all the other 
nations of the world. Nobody can spend any 
time in America without having a great 
respect for the wonderful teamwork you 
have. And in good teamwork, there must 
be some who go ahead and show the right 
way of doing things. Be glad that you in 
America have so many good foremen and 
other management men to show the right 
way. That is what makes you strong. 

Holger Knudsen 
Tarupvej 2 
Odense, Denmark 









HOW ABOUT 
SOUND FILMS FOR 
YOUR NEXT MEETING? 







Available without cost—for your 
Group Programs, Training Schools, 
or Production Clinics! 


Here’s your chance to show 
action-packed close-ups of real, cost- 
cutting production operations— 
such as trimming, assembling, form- 
ing, marking, crimping, staking, 
broaching, drawing, and pressing; 
also one of the fastest hydraulic 
press operations you’ve ever seen. 
These 10, 20, and 30-minute films 
will highlight any program with re- 
vealing, worthwhile, entertaining 
information! There’s no obligation! 


Write us today 
for complete information. 
Projection equipment furnished 
if-you haven’t your own facilities. 





The Denison Engineering Co. 
1192-A Dublin Rd.. Columbus 16, Ohio 






THREE “E’s” OF SAFETY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The foreman can stimulate work- 
ers to follow his lead in finding un- 
safe conditions. There can be no 
hard and fast rules for safety or- 
ganization: each plant has its own 
methods and problems, each has its 
own past safety record and each 
will vary in size. 


He can investigate and analyze 
accidents. 

Accident prevention is the con- 
trol of conditions which cause ac- 
cidents. Through investigations and 
analysis by the foreman, many ac- 
cident cases can be prevented. 

A foreman should make an im- 
mediate and accurate investigation 
of every accident within his depart- 
ment. Each accident holds a key 
which might prevent a future ac- 
cident. Above all he should con- 
tact his plant safety director im- 
mediately after any accident. 

He should ask himself: What 
caused this accident? What can be 
done to prevent a recurrence of 
this accident or a similar one? What 
am I going to do about it? 

Whenever an accident occurs, the 
foreman should: 1) Inspect the ma- 
chine and/or area where the acci- 
dent took place, 2) Interview the 
injured employee and his co-work- 
ers and 3) Analyze the accident. 

It is the latter step in which the 
foreman can take an important 
part in preventing other accidents. 
He can conduct an accident analy- 
sis. 

After each accident, the foreman 
should study its background. In 
time, a definite pattern will evolve 
and he will see more accidents in 
one category than another. Then is 
the time for him to take corrective 
steps. 

He can make a job analysis for 
safety. 

This is an elaboration of my first 
point concerning frequent inspec- 
tions. A job analysis for safety may 
take time, but it is an important 
tool in the safety program of any 
plant. A job analysis for safety 
should be a thorough-going investi- 
gation of the foreman’s department 
to ferret out unsafe practices or 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Chain Belt company of Mil- 
waukee has announced the purchase of 
Shafer Bearing corporation, Downers 
Grove, Illinois, for the purpose of 
broadening the markets for its power 
transmission products. The new addi- 
tion will operate as the Shafer Bearing 
division of Chain Belt company. 


* * * 


Promotion of two veteran ex- 
ecutives to vice presidencies and 
formation of two new autonomous 
divisions in Diamond Alkali com- 
pany were announced recently. W. 
H. McConnell has been elected vice 
president-sales, and C. E. Lyon also 
becomes a vice president. The two 
new divisions are the Plastics and 
Agricultural Chemicals division 
and the Chromium Chemicals di- 
vision. 

” * * 

Today’s factory owners are forsaking 
the “ancestral corporate home” and are 
demanding more and more that their 
new industrial plants consist of the 
“minimum of amount of building re- 
quired to cover the mechanical pro- 
cess,” according to Frank L. Whitney, 
chief engineer of Walter Kidde Con- 
structors, incorporated. 


. ¢ @ 


The appointment of Fred W. Adams 
as advertising manager of the new 
Kaiser-Willys sales division of Willys 
Motors, incorporated has been an- 
nounced. Adams was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Packard Motor 
Car company. 

* * * 


Rockwell Manufacturing company has 
leased a 70,000-square-foot three-story 
factory building owned by Lawson Manu- 
facturing company in order to expand its 
power tool manufacturing operations. The 
Lawson firm has moved into a larger plant 
in New Kensington. 


* * * 


H. C. Mathey and Bicknell Lock- 
hart have been elected vice presi- 
dents of the Liquid Carbonic cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


The Harry B. Coen Award, estab- 
lished by the recently retired General 
Motors vice president of that name, 
again has been won by the Rochester 
Products division. The award is based 
on highest participation and greatest 
increased participation in the General 
Motors Suggestion plan, and has been 
won by Rochester Products each year 
since its establishment in 1942. 
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Methods of nominating presidential 
candidates in the United States will be 
the subject of a scientific study by the 
Brookings Institution, it has been an- 
nounced jointly by Robert D. Calkins, 
president of the Institution, and Fran- 
cis H. Lindley, president of the Haynes 
Foundation of Los Angeles, which made 
the grant for the project. 


* * * 


The Mobile, Alabama, plant of American 
Cyanamid company has been awarded the 
firm’s President’s Safety Award bronze 
plaque in recognition of its safety record. 
The plant has operated from September 19, 
1944 to September 1, 1953, without a 
disabling injury. 


* * * 


Appointment of Garland C. 
Raines as manager of publications 
for Dravo corporation, Pittsburgh, 
has been announced. He was for- 
merly publicity supervisor for the 
Small Motor division of Westing- 
house Electric corporation at Lima, 
Ohio, and was a member of the 
Foremen’s Club of Lima. 

* * * 

The National Association of State 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
will urge upon the next Congress that 
parcel post competition with railway 
express be confined to the original in- 
tent of the law creating this service. 

* * Ld 

The Duquesne Light company and 
the Walter Kidde Nuclear Laboratories 
have entered into an agreement with 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
undertake jointly a study to determine 
the engineering and economic feasi- 
bility of producing electric power 
from atomic energy. 

+ * * 

The Carboloy department of General 
Electric company has opened a new push- 
button controlled magnet plant in Edmore, 
Michigan. 





* * * 


H. L. Humphrey has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
sales for the American Brakeblok 
and Kellogg divisions of Dominion 
Brake Shoe company, a subsidiary 
of Amercian Brake Shoe company. 

= +o * 

To consolidate all its general sales ac- 
tivities at its executive offices in New York, 
Revere Copper & Brass incorporated has 
announced the formation of a new aluminum 
general sales department to parallel the 
and brass general sales 
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department. 





Arthur A. Currie, assistant general 
sales manager of the Radio and Tele- 
vision division of Sylvania Electric 
Products, has been named sales man- 
ager for the division. 


* * * 


Stanley Price of Western Electric com- 
pany, Chicago, and Earl B. Candell of the 
General Electric company, Lamp division, 
Cleveland, have been elected chairman of 
the board and president, respectively, of 
the Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers. 


* * * 


T. O. Armstrong, formerly associ- 
ated with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric corporation in various adminis- 
trative, personnel and industrial re- 
lations capacities, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president 
of the Dumas Steel corporation, 
Pittsburgh. Armstrong is a well- 
known speaker in NAF circles. 


* * Ao 


J. C. Linsenmeyer has been elected 
president of the American Blower cor- 
poration, a division of American Radi- 
ator and Standard Sanitary corporation, 
according to a recent announcement. 
At the same time, it was announced 
that John W. Brennan has been elected 
vice president of engineering. 


* * * 


Engineers were urged to stop con- 
fusing people and told to “talk the 
common language” in a paper recently 
delivered before a session of the Na- 
tional Electric Conference by Charles 
A. Maynard, vice president in charge 
of engineering and research at The 
Indiana Steel Products company. Over- 
use of highly technical language is 
one reason engineers have difficulty in 
“selling” their findings, he said. 


* * * 


Willys-Overland Export corporation has 
executed a contract with Nederlandsche 
Kaiser-Frazer Fabrieken N. V., of Rotter- 
dam, for the immediate assembly at Rotter- 
dam of the entire line of Willys passenger 
and commercial vehicles. 


* * * 


Theodore W. Rundell has been 
appointed vice president in charge 
of operations at Servel, incorpo- 
rated, it was recently announced. 
He was formerly vice president in 
charge of engineering at Servel. 


* * * 


In line with Dayton Rubber com- 
pany’s expanded and intensified selling 
plans, John J. Walsh has been appointed 
advertising manager and Robert T. 
Hollister has been added to the public 
relations staff as manager. 
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BY JOE PENFOLD . 





CTOBER and November were 
months of hassles and success- 
ful and unsuccessful trips to the 
forests and hills. ... Three hundred 
elk hunters were snowbound in 
Wyoming’s Bighorns and Air Force 
and National Guard came to the 
rescue. ... Hunting accidents were 
played up all out of proportion in 
the headlines. . .. The usual number 
of stories were heard about donkeys, 
mules, calves and what not brought 
through checking stations as big 
game critters. ... The average num- 
ber of complaints about landowners 
refusing access to hunters or charg- 
ing exhorbitant “trespass fees” were 
made, along with the usual number 
of protests from landowners of cut 
fences, killed cows and other van- 
dalism. So the Fall hunting season 
is just about over. Generally, big 
game seasons were good, with bird 
shooting but fair to middling. A 
definite down trend in hunter 
caused forest fires was noted. Now 
as we approach the hot-stove sea- 
son, we'll be getting the back-wash 
of a thousand personal experiences, 
which in the telling are often more 
fun than in the reality. 


So we editorialize, to stimulate 
some thinking, an argument or two, 
or in any event, fuel for the hot- 
stove league. 

We've been shocked by some of 
the figures we’ve seen so far on 
hunting accidents. The National 
Rifle Association, soon will have the 
most authentic data ever assembled 
on one season’s hunting accidents— 
national figures. They'll be signi- 
ficant and worth studying. But 
what has spooked us somewhat is 
the number of shootings we've 
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heard reported in which young- 
sters, 14, 15 and 16 year-olds have 
figured. Following them there are 
the usual clamors for gun-licensing 
legislation and demands that fire- 
arm tests should be given before a 
hunting license can be issued to a 


new hunter. Most of these are 
strongly scented with emotionalism 
etc. 


The National Rifle Association, 
and other national outdoor groups, 
have argued for years for sound 
training for young folks in han- 
dling fire arms. More than argue, 
they’ve worked hard and success- 
fully in providing such training to 
uncounted thousands of youngsters. 
That’s fine, we’re all for it, as far 
as it goes. But it doesn’t go far 
enough. What such programs do to 
instill something of a proper psy- 
chological approach to hunting, is 
quickly erased by the attitude the 
rest of us take. 


Tell you what I mean, and you’ll 
be hearing it all just as much and 
as often as I will in the coming 
months. 


“Yep,” says Old Bill, “been deer 
hunting every year since I was a 
stripling, never missed. Got me a 
big five point this year. Long shot, 
paced it off at 420 yards, running to 
beat the band, too! Huh? Heck no, 
didn’t spoil an ounce of meat, got 
him right behind the ear.” 


And so the stories get going. The 
next may not be as good, but it’s 
probably no nearer the truth. 
They’re long shots and running 
shots. The tracking skill we’ll hear 
tell of would amaze an Indian. 
Meanwhile, the youngsters sit 
around with mouths open, and 
dream of the day they'll carry Dad’s 





old thutty-thutty and hunt the wily 
white tail. 


So the kid does go hunting. May- 
be he has had some capable instruc- 
tion in handling his gun. Chances 
are he has been told not to carry it 
loaded in the auto and how to take 
it over a fence. He knows the mech- 
anism backwards and forwards, be- 
cause our kids are pretty smart 
mechanically and interested in such 
things. 

But transcending all those things 
is the overpowering urge to kill his 
deer or knock down his duck or 
pheasant. The adults have added 
to his natural anxiety and desire to 
bring home the bacon, the feeling 
that if he fails, he just isn’t a he- 
man, there’s something missing, or 
he’s been disgraced. 


One thing that seems to be a 
young person’s major motive is his 
desire to be an adult. He’ll copy 
us to the limit, and add a bit from 
his own fertile imagination. So, 
when he doesn’t get an early shot, 
and he finds that trailing a deer 
over hard ground isn’t as simple as 
it sounded, his anxiety increases. 
It sometimes reaches the point 
where it blots most every caution 
and ounce of judgement from his 
mind. An unfortunate accident be- 
comes mighty easy to accomplish- 
ment then. Just provide the right 
set up. 


I don’t mean to be hard on the 
kids. Most of us hunting adults are 
just as carried away with hunting 
gossip and probably just as hair- 
brained when we get in the field. 


What I’m talking about—the 
hunting accident—will never in my 
opinion be solved or even nearly be 
solved by legislation. Set up re- 
strictions ’til the cows come home, 
and you'll still have the accidents. 
Provide gun instruction to the 
limit. It’s fine. Modern rifles are 
certainly simple and any normal 
kid will quickly learn all there is to 
know about his firearm. But let’s 
add something else—training in 
real sportsmanship. This doesn’t 
put the premium on the kill itself. 
The hunt is no longer a matter of 
keeping the family from starving. 
When we go out we carry a “hunt- 
ing” license. Every blessed one’ of 
us ought to keep that uppermost in 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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THREE “E’s” OF SAFETY 


(Continued from Page 24) 


hazardous operations. A few guide 
points the foreman can use include: 


1. The position of fixed objects 
that might cause injury. Sharp 
corners on machine frames or lack 
of head room at machines where 
close vision is required may be re- 
sponsible for future accidents. 

2. Inadequate tools. A chisel 
may be too long or too short for a 
certain operation. 

3. Improper layout of “han- 
dling” operations. It could cause 
hand or foot injuries or serious 
strains. 

4. Reaching over moving equip- 
ment. 

5. Reaching beyond the range 
of clear vision. 

6. Motion too rapid for condi- 
tions. 

7. Off balance positions. 

8. Incorrect posture in lifting 
heavy objects. 

9. Hazardous position of work 
or machinery. 

10. Hazardous position of work- 
men to one another. 

That is how the foreman can play 
the most important role in the plant 
safety program. That is how he can 
increase the production, welfare 
and morale of his department. It is 
up to the foreman to practice the 
three “E’s” of safety: Education, 
Engineering and Enforcement. 


COMBATTING STATISM 


(Continued from Page 13) 


No person will ever learn any 
particular subject or how to make 
any particular object unless he has 
the desire to learn. Advancing the 
cause of freedom requires that 
thousands of individuals have the 
desire to learn about freedom and 
its potentialities. 


SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 

The question, then, is how does 
any general desire to learn about 
freedom begin? What sets it off? 
It is the source of knowledge that 
creates the will to learn. 

At this point it might be logically 
asked: “From whence comes this 
source?” John Baker, the eminent 
English scientist, answers the ques- 
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tion: “There are millions of per- 
sons who want to know that which 
is known. Only now and then is 
there one who wants to know that 
which is not known.” These few 
derive their desire to learn from a 
source higher than other persons. 
It is the source of knowledge that 
creates the will to learn. For ex- 
ample, only a short time ago there 
was no general desire to learn 
about nuclear fission. But the mo- 
ment that one person discovered 


how to release atomic energy, the 
moment that such knowledge 
existed and was communicated, 
there was automatically created 
the desire to learn among tens of 
thousands of persons all over the 
world who had an aptitude for that 
subject. The presence of this 
knowledge and its existence in the 
mind of a human being served at- 
tractively, magnetically. It created 
the desire to learn on the part of 
many. (Continued on Page 28) 
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COMBATTING STATISM 


(Continued from Page 27) 
THE FAULT 


The problem of knowing free- 
dom is, quite obviously, a learning 
problem. The reason for the grow- 
ing belief in coercion as a means 
to direct the creative activities of 
citizens within society, is errone- 
ously laid to “the ignorant masses.” 
We could, with as much logic fifty 
years ago, have laid the lack of 
understanding of nuclear fission to 
“the ignorant masses.” The real 
fault is an inadequacy of source of 
knowledge about freedom. Bluntly, 
there simply is no one today who is 
making an adequate explanation of 
liberty—the free market, the volun- 
tary society, and a state limited to 
defensive functions—to serve suffi- 
ciently as an attractive, magnetic 
source which in turn serves to 
create the desire to learn in effec- 
tive proportions. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. The proof that source is in- 
adequate is the fact that the belief 
in coercion continues to grow. It 
grows because there isn’t enough 
of the freedom philosophy standing 
as an intellectual bulwark against 
it. The freedom philosophy is lack- 
ing in understanding and accept- 
ance, not because many Americans 
cannot learn it, but because there 
isn’t any considerable desire to 
learn it. The shortage of desire 
derives from a dirth of source. 


AN EXAMPLE 


To contrast the distinction be- 
tween the learning approach and 
the popular propaganda approach 
—between improving source of 
knowledge and disseminating ex- 
isting knowledge—let me illustrate 
thusly: 

Suppose you belong to a golf club 
composed of 200 dubs, among whom 
you are a distinguished incompe- 
tent. Let’s assume you become ob- 
sessed with the idea that all of the 
members should become scratch 
golfers and that you proceed to ex- 
hort and admonish your colleagues 
—you a dub, one who doesn’t know 
how to be a scratch golfer! Such 
action, consistent as it is with popu- 
lar propaganda techniques, would 
be obnoxious and, if persisted in, 
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would bring a request for your 
resignation. 


Now, then, assume you take the 
opposite approach—the one here 
advocated as a method of knowing 
freedom—and that you go to work 
on the only person in the world 
over whom you have control cre- 
atively, namely, yourself; that you 
try desperately to become a scratch 
golfer. Now make the assumption 
that you succeed. This action, 
obviously, would be attractive, 
magnetic. Many members of the 
golf club would come to you in- 
quiring how you had made such an 
achievement. What you could do 
they could do. You would have 
created the desire to learn by rea- 
son of your own competency. You 
would have qualified in their eyes 
as a teacher, one who could with 
profit be drawn on. 


EXPLANATION 


The second item, then, in prepar- 
ing to combat statism is to under- 
stand and learn better how to ex- 
plain the potentialities of the free- 
dom philosophy. 


Explanation is important. For 
instance, had only one man learned 
how to release atomic energy and 
had he been unable to explain what 
he knew in terms intelligible to 
others, atomic energy would still 
remain unreleased. Right principies 
do not change. But very often, if 
new generations of people are to 
understand them, new explanations 
become necessary. 


It may be that some persons at 
certain periods in history under- 
stood all they needed to know about 
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freedom and were able to make 
proper explanations of what they 
knew—that is, proper and adequate 
explanations for their times. But, 
we are not making proper and ade- 
quate explanations for our times. 
Indeed, one of the faults may be 
that we are using terms and ex- 
pressions and explanations useful 
in a period that has had its end. 
Our very words have changed their 
meaning and new influences have 
made their mark on our thinking. 


UNKNOWN ANSWERS 


The understanding and the ex- 
planations of freedom I am arguing 
for are as yet unknown to me. They 
have not, to my knowledge, ap- 
peared on today’s scene. They can 
be ours only by the processes of 
invention, imagination, research, 
probing, discovery. It is as much 
one person’s obligation as it is an- 
other’s to think through and to 
write the answers as to why man 
should be unrestrained, except for 
infringing on the rights of others. 
It is as much your obligation as 
mine to explain why there should 
be a free, uninhibited flow of all 
creative human energy. We must 
invent or discover ways to write 
this thesis dramatically, scientifi- 
cally, logically, compellingly, mor- 
ally—for it is a moral problem. 


Any person with a high sense of 
procedure can readily see the dis- 
tinction I am arguing—the distinc- 
tion between the methods used to 
disseminate existing knowledge 
and the methods necessary to de- 
velop new sources of knowledge. 


Actually, the latter calls for a 
trend toward self-perfection in the 
understanding of freedom and stat- 
ism. Another way of saying this is: 
The problem of combatting statism 
must be approached qualitatively 
by individual persons in order to 
find a solution quantitatively. In 


-short, I must improve my own 


understanding before I can be of 
any help in improving anyone else’s 
understanding. There is, in my 
view, no short cut to this process. 


FACING THE FACTS 


There are other things one can 
do, important steps in combatting 
statism. But such activities should 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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This is a digest of the expressions of organized labor groups and leaders 
throughout the United States. MANAGE offers this objective report 
of the thinking of organized labor as a special service to management. 


DURING LAST SUMMER'S HEAT WAVE 

the management at a small elec- 
tronics plant in New Jersey was pre- 
vailed upon by the union to allow the 
fifty-girl assembly line at the plant 
to wear shorts and halters whenever 
the temperature rises above 90 
degrees. The company, hoping to avert 
any walkout in their plant which has 
a 15-year, no-strike record, agreed. 
After the agreement had been signed, 
the union president lowered the 
boom by announcing that the contract 
clause was worded "the company will 
sustain the girls' right to wear 
shorts and halter" which means that 
the company will have to pay for said 
clothing. 


AFL LETTERCARRIERS are violently 

opposed to recommendations that 
all mail going more than 400 miles be 
transported by plane for improved 
service. They want to keep the mail 
on the railroads where they presently 
have many postal workers. 


A READER OF "LABOR" NEWSPAPER re- 

cently wrote the editor of that 
publication concerning labor's 
crusade against the evil rich. "As 
for this talk about the rich shifting 
the tax burden to the poor, none of 
the really poor pay too many taxes. 
In fact millions of them don't pay 
any direct taxes at all." 


BARRON COLLIER, JR. is the object 
of un-American protests being 
waged by labor writers because 
he sold a 294,73l-acre plot of his 
Florida estate to a New York family. 
Owning that large a bulk of land should 
be outlawed in this country, they say. 


"DOLLAR-A-YEAR=-MEN" in Washing- 
ton should be required to sever 
all business connections, according 
to a recent statement by the AFL. 
With no salaries coming in either way, 
these boys are going to get pretty 
hungry. 
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FEDERAL WORKERS, beset by job 

jitters because of the present 
reduction in force of government 
employees, are the target for a re- 
newed organizing drive by the CI(Q. 


THE IAM AND PACIFIC ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY have negotiated 
an agreement by which any union member 
who is required to move his place of 
residence because of the sale of the 
business (or any part of it) will be 
reimbursed for all moving expenses. 
If an employee must sell his home, 
he will also be reimbursed for any 
loss suffered in the sale of his 
home for less than fair value. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BRITISH 
LABOR HISTORY, machine workers 
went on strike for the right to 
brew their own tea. Management at 
the Easterbrook Allcard Company pro- 
voked the strike by prohibiting 
workers from making their own tea and 
offering them, instead, a paid 10- 
minute tea break in order to buy 
their tea from company carts. But 
the workers insisted their own 
special brews were much better than 
what the company provided and went 
out on strike. 


CIO AND AFL TEXTILE OFFICIALS are 
absolutely appalled by the 
disclosure of the Kinsey Report that 
50 per cent of all married women sleep 
nudee “What's going to happen to 
the nightgown and pajama industry if 
this trend continues?" the 
unionists wail. 


A RECENT ABRITRATION RULING at 
the International Harvester 
Company provided that a union steward 

with the proper qualifications and 
seniority should be given a 

promotion into a key job even though 
the performance of union duties during 
working hours would keep him from doing 
his job properly. 
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NOTE: In order to be considered for cash awards and 
the certificates of special citation, all solutions to the 
“How Would You Have Solved This” supervisory problem 
must be postmarked not later than December 28, 1953. Ad- 
dress your solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, 
MANAGE, 321 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 








HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR DECEMBER 


The Jackson Equipment Com- 
pany instituted a policy several 
years ago whereby all supervisory 
personnel are strongly urged to 
enroll in the evening school of a 
local college in order to further 
their education and expand their 
training so as to make better super- 
visors. The company has offered to 
pay half of the cost of any course 
undertaken so that the supervisor 
will be saved from any extra ex- 
pense. 

A few of the supervisory staff 
have taken advantage of this op- 
portunity, but as the program has 
not been too well coordinated, 
many men who might have other- 
wise enrolled have not through 
either negligence or misinforma- 
tion. In order to resolve this prob- 
lem with the hope that the com- 
pany could claim a 100% enroll- 
ment of supervisory personnel in 
advanced work, top management 
has appointed a committee to “talk 
up” the program and encourage 
others to join. 


The chairman of this committee 
is a “foot-in-the-door” type of sales- 
man and as such has been running 
into some difficulty with many of 
the supervisors, especially the older 
boys who are not going to have 
anything pushed down their 
throats. To a man, these older 
supervisors tell the chairman that 
they've been doing their jobs for 
40 years without any “high-fal- 
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lutin’” college courses and they 
intend to continue doing the same. 
Besides, they don’t have time for 
such foolishness 

The question is who is wrong in 
this dilemma? Is the committee 
chairman (and therefore the com- 
pany since he is their representa- 
tive in the matter) wrong in trying 
to institute compulsory enrollment 
in these courses? Or are the re- 
sisting supervisors wrong in that 
self improvement in their field 
should be a prerequisite of a good 
supervisor? 





Here Was the November 
Supervisory Problem 


Dick Jones is the supervisor of the 
tabulating department of a small air- 
craft parts company in which position 
he supervises ten girls, mostly of the 
ages 20 to 30. 


Recently Dick has been receiving 
many complaints from the various girls 
under his supervision concerning the 
behavior of the new office manager to- 
wards them. They have accused him 
of being overfamiliar on many oc- 
casions. These occasions have increased 
of late as the office manager has been 
noted to spend more time visiting the 
tabulating department than the others 
under his direction which employ less 
girls. 

If the complaints had come about 
because of the freshness of a young 
office worker, mail boy, etc., the matter 
could be easily cleared up with a sharp 
reprimand. In fact the girls could prob- 
ably solve it themselves without having 
to go to Dick. But this is quite another 
matter. Naturally the girls are afraid to 
“tell off” the office manager since it 
might easily mean their jobs, but things 
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have reached a point where they would 
rather work elsewhere. 


This whole situation has put Dick 
in an embarrassing position as the 
office manager is his immediate super- 
ior. Dick is in a quandary as to what 
procedure he should use in this ticklish 
situation. Should he go to the office 
manager and present the girls’ com- 
plaints thereby possibly jeopardizing 
his own position as the man’s subordi- 
nate? Or should he disregard channels 
and go to the general manager who is 
in position to reprimand the office man- 
ager? 





Following are the best “solu- 
tions” to the supervisory problem 
of the November issue. The men 
who wrote them have received 
checks for $10.00 each and a hand- 
some two-color Merit Award cer- 
tificate for framing. 


“Battle of the Sexes” 
By James L. Pirtle, Hughes Aircraft 
Company, Culver City, California. 


Dick Jones is obviously faced with 
the inevitable problem of the “battle 
of the sexes.” 

To eliminate this situation will take 
extra precaution and sound thinking 
on the part of Dick himself. 

To avoid channels and go to the gen- 
eral manager could well end in the 
termination of the office manager; 
therefore, the easier way out is to ap- 
proach his immediate supervisor with 
this problem. 

To be belligerent with the office 
manager would certainly darken the 


situation. To approach him with a 
sound, stable frankness could easily 
solve it. 


If Dick’s superior is a believer in the 
Code of Ethics of Supervision, he will 
be very receptive to any problem his 
employee may have, including this one. 
He will realize that being a supervisor 
or manager doesn’t immunize any in- 
dividual from making mistakes, and it’s 
too obvious that he has made a big one 
in this instance. 

If Dick is afraid of jeopardizing his 
job by approaching his superior, he 
should remember there is a great possi- 
bility he may well lose his job by 
condoning this behavior of his superior 
toward his employees, especially if the 
employees are at the point of seeking 
work elsewhere. 
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It should also be noted that the office 
manager may not be aware of the criti- 
cal behavior he is displaying toward 
the office workers, and would appreciate 
any constructive criticism Dick might 
offer. 

This method of solution would also 
concentrate the problem to a level no 
higher than the office manager. To carry 
the problem to the general manager’s 
office could be explosive and end in the 
dismissal of Dick’s immediate superior, 
thus invoking the practice of close sur- 
veillance of his area which no super- 
visor cherishes. 

It is not stated how Dick feels about 
his new superior, but if he has any 
regard for him at all he will present 
this problem directly and without a 
doubt the two of them will come to a 
friendly solution. It’s much better to 
make an individual than break him, and 
Dick’s refusal to present the situation 
to the office manager could well start 
a recession in a person, who, otherwise 
may be outstanding and a future source 
of honor to his company. 


Non-Directive Approach 


By M. C. MtcAffee, Douglas Aircraft 
Company, El Segundo, California. 


It would seem that Dick Jones is 
compelled to approach the office man- 
ager with this ticklish problem. 

First of all, if Dick were to approach 
the general manager with this charge, 
considerable factual evidence would 
have to be submitted before any action 
could be taken. If, after this step was 
taken, the general manager were to 
discuss the problem with the office 
manager and decide the accusations 
were unfounded, Dick would be con- 
fronted with a very unhappy and un- 
doubtedly prejudiced superior. 

Assuming that Dick must confront 
his immediate boss with this problem 
he should take several things into con- 
sideration. Much weight must be placed 
on the fact that his boss is the new 
office manager and, therefore, is un- 
consciously at least trying to identify 
himself as a part of the group for per- 
sonal security’s sake. The girls under 
Dick’s: jurisdiction probably appeared 
very friendly to him and offered a 
means to receive recognition. 

In spite of whether the office man- 
ager’s intentions are altruistic or not, 
Dick should approach the problem very 
indirectly. A proper time might be 
when Dick has several problems of a 
general nature to discuss. It shouldn’t 
prove too difficult for him to interject 
a few personnel problems thus leading 
to an explanation of the girls’ sensi- 
tivity concerning frequent male visits 
to the group. 

This non-directive approach should 
prove to be adequate since an alert of- 
fice manager could either recognize 
personal implications or at least con- 
duct his future activities within the 
group in a positive manner. 
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Code of Ethics 


By Clarence F. Krogmann, American 
Airlines, Incorporated, Los Angeles, 
California. 


As a man develops and points his 
experiences toward the goal of super- 
vision, somewhere along the way he 
must find his purpose and serve it 
wisely. His loyalty must be pointed and 
centralized toward a code of ethics that 
will stand the test of time and be a 
moral guide for him along this life’s 
experience. It’s apparent Dick Jones 
needs to review some of the attributes 
that qualified him for foremanship, for 
he has three basic responsibilities. First, 
in order to have loyalty to a company 
he must have allegience to a greater 
code of ethics; second, he must be true 
to himself and those ethics, and third, 
he is the company to the people who 
work for him. The problem he faces 
does not seem to be one of quandary, 
but rather diplomacy. The need to act 
is obvious for if he fails the people who 
are his tools of production, then he fails 
as a member of management and does 
not deserve the trust and stewardship 
that are part of that responsibility. The 
office manager somewhere along the 
line of promotion has been placed 
where he is incapable of interpretation 
of the basic human values, and while 
Dick Jones cannot rectify this, he must 
face his problem now or it will arise 
and slay him at a later time. For if his 
unit fails to function efficiently, it is he 
who is to blame, and this same office 
manager may see fit to replace him. 

Probably the easiest way out would 
be for him to confront the office man- 
ager with a parable type of approach 
whereby Dick Jones asks for advice on 
how to handle just that situation. By 
appealing to his superior’s prestige and 
position, he can inject the gentle hint 
that such a situation exists. Not suc- 
ceeding in that, he can, by feeling his 
way as to the moods of his supervisor, 
bring the problem to light pointing out 
the need for efficient impartial manage- 
ment and office conditions conducive to 
harmonious centralized effort. Only 
after all means available to him have 
been tried should be by-pass the office 
manager, for that in itself would be 





abrogating the trust of the code of 
ethics. If it would be necessary to con- 
front the general manager with the 
problem, it should be done in a manner 
that would be unstinting, moral and 
with the concern of the general welfare 
in mind. 


ALL OUTDOORS 


(Continued from page 26) 


mind, especially in the presence of 
our kids. If we connect a clean kill- 
ing shot, the “hunt” has reached its 
climax. But a shot from last-minute 
desperation is a sorry business. It 
may result in the loss of a wounded 
animal or a wounded or killed fel- 
low hunter. 
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COMBATTING STATISM 


(Continued from Page 28) 


be based on the recognition of sev- 
eral facts: 


1. There is only one person in the 
world that one can do something 
to in the creative sense, namely, 
one’s self; 


2. So far as others are concerned 
we will be well advised to con- 
fine ourselves to what we can do 
for them in the way of knowl- 
edge that they can tap; 


3. Combatting statism does not nec- 
essarily involve getting any sub- 
stantial percentage of voting citi- 
zens to understand the problem. 
Knowledge is never general on 
any subject. We are all followers 
in most respects, leaders only 
rarely and momentarily, if at all; 

4. The leaders in any subject are 
the ones at “the head of the 
class” on that subject; 


ur 


. All movements in history, good 
or bad, have had their intellect- 
uai leaders, persons who could 
not have been predicted ahead 
of time. One, I recall, was born 
in a manger. Another, the leader 
of a bad movement, was, only a 
short time ago, an Austrian 
paperhanger; 

6. The leaders against statism and 
for freedom, the one or ones who 
will lay down the intellectual 
basis for statism’s overthrow and 
the ascendancy of a free society, 
are unknown to you or me. Keep 
an eye on everyone as poten- 
tially that person. He may well 
be the machinist rather than the 
corporation president. 


OUR APPROACH 


Our approach in the Foundation 
for Economic Education, based on 
these ideas, is simple. Nor can I 
see wherein the approach of any 
other person or group of persons 
should differ in principle. We here, 
as individuals, are searching for a 
better understanding of this sub- 
ject, and are trying to find refine- 
ments in explaining what we un- 
cover in the way of understanding. 
Not only do we send our own find- 
ings to all persons who want them, 
but also we search for the works of 
others, and pass those on, too. 
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Stated another way, we are try- 
ing to get as many persons as pos- 
sible to join with us in a search for 
the answers. The law of probability 
suggests that there is a better 
chance of some one or several per- 
sons coming up with answers and 
explanations if many are trying to 
find them than if only a few are at 
the task. 


An important feature of our ap- 
proach is that we do not regard 
the ones who want our studies as 
objects for our indoctrination. It 
is not up to me or any of my as- 
sociates to indoctrinate anyone. Our 
only task is to develop our own 
skills as relating to the freedom 
philosophy. If we know enough, 
our understanding will be drawn 
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“Did you advertise for an ener- 
getic, aggressive young man?” 


upon. If we don’t have anything 
rather special to offer, what pur- 
pose is served so far as others are 
concerned? 


In the case of cancer projects, for 
example, we citizens do not set up 
a program where all the doctors tell 
the people how to cure the disease. 
To our knowledge, no doctor knows 
that answer yet. Instead, we citi- 
zens set up research efforts, get as 
many interested as possible, and 
hope that someone, someday, will 
make the essential discovery. And 
only one is required. The knowl- 
edge the one gains will never be- 
come general, but the benefits will 
be immediately generalized. 


SUMMARY 

In preparing ourselves to combat 
our country’s growing trend to- 
ward statism, we keep these objects 
ever in mind, objects that appear 
as appropriate for others as for our- 
selves: 


1. Know statism. 


2. Become better students of the 
freedom philosophy and person- 
ally practice it at all times. 


3. Pass on our findings, orally or in 
writing, to those who can be in- 
terested in them—especially to 
those within our own circles of 
activity. 

4. Pass on the ideas or works of 
others which in our judgment 
are free of all statist ideas and 
which have proved helpful to 
our own thinking. (The approval 
of any one statist idea, no matter 
how minor, is to make the case 
for the whole kaboodle of stat- 
ism.) 

5. Use such educational means as 
we possess to identify statist 
ideas as they arise. 


In short, we do everything in our 
power to create a desire on the part 
of others to develop an understand- 
ing of liberty, knowing that such 
power can derive only from our 
own advancement in understand- 
ing. We then try, as befits our 
means, to satisfy whatever desires 
we succeed in creating. 


Some there are who make the 
pessimistic observation that there 
is nothing one can do as a lone in- 
dividual. I should like to counter 
with the hopeful idea that there is 
really nothing that can be done ex- 
cept by an individual. Only in- 
dividuals learn. Only individuals 
can think creatively. Only individ- 
uals can co-operate. Only individ- 
uals can combat statism. 


Two Indians were sending up smoke 
signals at the same time the first atomic 
bomb was exploded near Los Alamos. 

They watched the huge, mushroom- 
shaped cloud shoot up. Then one In- 
dian sighed to the other, “Gee, I wish 
I had said that!” 


* * * 


A sign in a certain factory reads, 
“Anybody who wishes to attend the 
funeral of a relative must tell the fore- 
man of his department before 10:30 
a.m. on the day of the game.” 
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* MANAGE SERVICE BUREAU * 


New Products and Free Publications for Management Men 








For Additional Information Circle the Number on Service Coupon 


Six New Pliers 

110] —Six new Proto pliers have been an- 
nounced by the Plomb Tool Company. These 
include a compound leverage type, a multiple- 
groove joint type, a diagonal, and three needle 
nose styles. 


Traveling Abrasive Workshop 
1102——"Carborundum’s Abrasive Workshop,” 
a new and unique mobile unit that is equipped 
to demonstrate coated abrasive grinding under 
actual production conditions is now touring 
the country. First of its kind in industry, 
the traveling workshop will carry the story 
of The Carborundum Company’s coated abra- 
sive products to customers and prospects. 
Contained in the 19-ton workshop is a total 
of eight stationary coated abrasive grinding 
machines and a variety of portable tools— 
some standard and some completely new— 
which are demonstrated in actual production 
grinding operations. 


Little Giant Chip Retriever 

1103—The new GS Magnet, manufactured of 
super-magnetic alloy by the General Scientific 
Equipment Company, offers lifetime perma- 
nence through a single pole magnetic process. 
Removes chips from blind drill and top holes 
on production lines, and in assembly work, 
both electrical and mechanical. Tool and die 
makers will find the unit indispensable in 
normal shop work. Assemblers and inspectors 
find the unit useful to test the coat of sur- 
faces for magnetic properties of the under 
material 


For Use in the Home 

1104—-A whole furniture factory in 312 
square feet! That’s one way of describing the 
new do-it Shop by Cummins-Chicago Corpora- 
tion, a complete, compact home workshop 
that’s 7 useful power tools in one; it’s a lathe, 
a doweling machine, a bench saw, a vertical 
drill press, a shaper, a disk sander, and a 
portable electric drill. 


Waterless Skin Cleanser Dispenser 
1105—With an absolute minimum of parts, 
continuously lubricated by the cleaner itself, 
a new trouble-free waterless skin cleanser dis- 
penser has been perfected by the Sugar Beet 
Products Company. A two-way feed adjust- 
ment provides a choice of amount dispensed. 
The spout is of the no-drip type. Each con- 
tainer provides from 1,000 to 1,500 washings, 
eliminating the need for frequent refilling. 
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Portable Spot Welder 


1106—The Ampower Products Company is 
offering a portable spot welder featuring 
electronic timing control enclosed in the unit 
itself which eliminates the necessity and ex- 
pense of wall timers. It offers timing cycles 
from 1/60th of a second to a full second that 
takes the guesswork out of spot welding. 
Welds most alloys of aluminum sheets, steel, 
mild and stainless, also galvanized and cad- 
mium plated. The welder has a pistol grip 
for easy operation and handling and is spe- 
cially ideal for work in those “hard-to-get-at”’ 
places. 


Cleaning Tissues 


1107—-The Carhoff Company has announced 
a new product, No-Fog Cleaning Tissues, for 
cleaning and no-fogging eye glasses, glass in 
welders’ head and hand shields, gas masks, 
windshields, camera lenses, television screens, 
and glass equipment in laboratories, etc. Spe- 
cial feature is the cleansing effect on grease 
and grime. 


Air-Operated Impact Press 


1108—tThe principal features of a new all- 
pneumatic impact press brought out by the 
Heidrich-Nourse Company are complete uni- 
formity of impact force on work pieces vary- 
ing considerably in thickness, operator safety, 
and speed up to 10,000 complete cycles per 
hour. The press is said to be useful on wide 
range of impact operations, either one-shot 
or progressive, including impression marking, 
stamping, staking, swaging, upsetting, rivet- 
ing. With the addition of a time-dwell valve 
it may be used for squeezing and heat brand- 
ing without impact. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond January 30. 


New Literature Offered 


1109—Brochure containing complete  in- 
formation on Zincilate, a new conception of 
protective coatings for many metals is being 
offered by Industrial Metal Protectives, Inc. 
Also illustrated are several typical applica- 
tions in varied fields. 

1110—-A four-page catalog and data sheets 
listing all pertinent information concerning 
the new Bullard-Burnham Safety Hooks has 
been made available by the Safety Hook 
Division of the E. D. Bullard Company. 
111]—Officials charged with apprentice 
training in industry will appreciate a color 
folder describing all of South Bend Lathe’s 
instructor-student aids. Bulletin 5329 covers 
not only their standard books on lathe, drill 
press and shaper operations, charts and shop 
course book but audio-visual aids as well. 
1112—-The Hamilton Tool Company is offer- 
ing a new booklet on the Hamilton Varimatic, 
super sensitive, small hole drilling machine. 
Photos and diagrams are included in Bulletin 
V-53. 





Literature Offered In Ads 


A 1120—Apex Machine & Tool Com- 
pany will send you a catalog on uni- 
versal joints designed to provide maxi- 
mum trouble-free service under the 
most exacting operating conditions. 
(See Page 17) 


A 112] —Available without cost for 
your program, training school or clinic, 
are movie films on production opera- 
tions furnished by the Denison Engi- 
neering Company. (See Page 24) 


A1122—Tietzmann Tool Corporation 
is offering a catalog on T-nuts and their 
full line of tool and shop accessories 
for your use. (See Page 28) 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 
FOR SUPERVISORS 


(Continued from Page 14) 
Report referred to is very mis-leading 
and unfair. 

“In view of the numerous MAN- 
AGE articles that advise obtaining 
‘all the facts,’ I hope that a subse- 
quent ‘Report’ will mention Dr. 
Astin’s reinstatement and perhaps 
bring the ‘last chapter’ up to date.” 

The writer was so right on every 
count, particularly in view of the 
fact that AD-X2 again appeared on 
the front pages of the country’s 
newspapers very recently. 


An 1l-man committee of scien- 
tists headed by Dr. Zay Jeffries, re- 
tired vice president of the General 
Electric company’s chemical divi- 
sion, said in a report to Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks that the 
“material is without merit.” 


Where all this leaves Mr. Ritchie 
is his problem. All I wish to do is to 
get off the hook. Being accustomed 
to writing for daily newspapers 
where new developments in stories 
are caught up with edition by edi- 
tion, I will have to lay much of the 
blame on the long-range deadline 
requirements of a monthly maga- 
zine. 

As to the “wagon load” of tests 
referred to, I saw at least a 
double handful of them in reprint 
or photostat form. I am sure Mr. 
Ritchie, head of Pioneer, Inc., Oak- 
land, Calif., would make them 
available. As far as I am concerned, 
this IS the last chapter on AD-X2. 


Now to get back to Mr. Wilson 
who provides: 


The Joke of the month: Said he, 
“A senator decided that his Ply- 
mouth car was getting old and out 
of date. He wanted to buy a new 
automobile and took the matter up 
with one of my General Motors 
friends asking which one of the 
General Motors products would be 
the best buy. He said that he did 
not want to buy a Cadillac because 
that might make him too con- 
spicuous. My General Motors friend 
said they all were good and sug- 
gested that he try one with an auto- 
matic transmission. The senator 
said, ‘well maybe that would be all 
right, but when there is no clutch 
pedal, where do I put my left foot?’ 
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My General Motors friend said, ‘put 
it in your mouth like my former 
boss does.’ ”’ 


GOOD MANAGEMENT 
AND GOOD BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


us have helpers, seen and unseen, 
in whatever we do. 

I once heard a good job defined 
as “a job you know needs doing, a 
job you have the ability and ex- 
perience to fill, a job worth doing 
well, and which you know will re- 
ward you for doing it that way.” 

That’s the doctrine you hear 
among good foremen. 


GOOD JOBS INTO BETTER JOBS 


Good foremen help to change 
good jobs into better jobs, good 
pay into better pay, good quality 
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“My boss’s formula for success 
is to pound the desk, pass the 
buck and make six copies of 
everything!” 


into the best quality in Your Land 
and Mine. 

That’s another reason why we 
have achieved here the shortest 
working hours and the highest 
wages in the world. 


WHERE OUR STRENGTH LIES 


As for facing our nation’s great 
perils, our military lines are no 
stronger than the industrial lines 
behind them. And our industrial 
lines are no stronger than the 
strength of the nation’s foremen. 


No one could be with the typical 


group of foremen I have just left, 
meeting in Cincinnati, without say- 
ing: Take pride in the production 
man. Take pride in the country 
they are so handsomely helping to 
give us today. 


HELP THY BROTHER'S BOAT 
ACROSS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


come to him that he was no smarter 
than the big fellow when he drove 
him away from the first kill. He 
had no one to help him kill another 
one. At that very minute was the 
idea born that two or more could 
do a job better than one, but—the 
proceeds from the joint venture had 
to be shared. No division of spoils, 
no cooperation. 


LITTLE DROPS OF RAIN 


One of the finest gentlemen and 
keenest minds we have ever had 
appear on our seminar programs in 
Dayton was Bennett Chapple, 
formerly assistant to the president 
of Armco Steel Corporation and 
affectionately known as the “Old 
Iron Master.” He usually recited a 
little poem that he had composed 
while riding in a train during a 
heavy rain. He sent me a copy and 
I offer it to you as the conclusion of 
this article. 


The dark storm clouds open, 
And little drops of rain, 
Like watery bees are lighting 
Upon the window pane. 


Amazed, each tiny globule 
Shakes its beady head, 
Struggling to regain its feet 
With Capulary tread. 


Clutching at the window pane 
Alone it seems to hover, 
Wondering which way to go 
Until joined by another. 


Then away together, 

Two rain drops dart as one, 
Gathering other rain drops 
As one their way they run. 


Somewhere a little brook is made 
And mighty rivers flow, 
Because these little rain drops 
Join others as they go. 


Oh, even great Niagara’s 
Power would be prone, 
If all the little rain drops 
Had to go alone. 
Bennett Chapple 
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The newly rich woman was try- 
ing to make an impression: “I clean 
my diamonds with ammonia, my 


rubies with wine, my emeralds 
with brandy, and my sapphires 
with fresh milk.” 

“I don’t clean mine,” said the 


quiet woman sitting next to her; 
“when mine get dirty, I just throw 
them away.” 

* 

“I knew them danged scientists 
would keep a’foolin’ around until they 
did something they hadn’‘t oughter,” 
stormed the old man from the hills. 
“Now look what they've gone and did.” 

“What's that, Paw,” asked his wife, 
*“‘you mean the atomb bomb?” 

“Heck, no,” exploded the old man, 
“they've fooled around until now 
they've discovered something besides 
likker to cure a cold.” 


x * 


Strolling through the cardroom of a 
businessmen’s club, a member was sur- 
prised to see three men and a dog play- 
ing poker. Pausing to watch, he com- 
mended the extraordinary performance 
of the dog. 

“He’s not so smart,” the dog’s owner 
said in disgust. “Every time he gets a 
good hand, he wags his tail!” 


* - 


A secretary listened intently as a 
co-worker described her newest 
boy friend. 

“He’s tall, with dark curly hair 
and has the sweetest smile,” the 
smitten girl sighed. “His name is 
Harold and, you know, just before 
he kisses me, he always says, ‘I’m 
about to kiss the sweetest lips in the 
world.’” 

“Oh,” murmured the secretary, 
“that Harold.” 


She (tenderly)—"When did you first 
know you loved me?” 

He—”When I began to get mad when 
people said you are brainless and un- 
attractive.” 

* 


A drunk fell from a_ second-story 
window and hit the pavement with a 
terrific impact. A crowd gathered and 
as the drunk staggered to his feet some- 
one in the crowd grabbed him by the 
arm asking, “What happened?” To 
which the drunk replied, “I dunno; I 
just got here.” 

* 

The little girl was impressed by 
the sermon describing the attrac- 
tions of heaven. Some time later 
she asked her mother: 

“Do cats go to heaven?” 

Her mother replied that since 
animals do not have souls they 
could hardly be expected to go to 
heaven. 

“Then where do the angels get 
strings for their harps?” 

* 

A pink elephant, a green rat, and a 
yellow snake walked into a cocktail 
bar. 

“You’re a little early, boys,’ said the 
bartender. ‘“‘He’s not here yet.” 

a 

The butcher was busy waiting on a 
customer when a woman rushed in and 
said, “Give me a pound of cat food, 
quick!” Turning to the other customer 


she said, “I hope you don’t mind my 
getting waited on before you.” 

“Not if you’re that hungry,” the other 
woman replied. 


*” * 


It rains alike upon the just 
And on the unjust fellows. 
But more upon the just because 
The unjust swipe umbrellas. 


A professor of English had a 
pretty secretary. One day his wife, 
entering his study a bit unexpect- 
edly, found the secretary sitting on 
his knee. 


“John,” she said, “I am_ sur- 
prised!” 
The professor turned around. 


“No, my dear,” he said. “We are 
surprised; you are astonished.” 
* x * 


At the beach, a genial fat man 
watched a troup of attractive young 
ladies in scanty suits going through 
their morning exercises. 

Another onlooker asked him, “Do you 
think this sort of thing is really good 
for reducing?” 

“Without a doubt!” beamed the fat 
man. “Why, I walk three miles every 
morning just to watch it!” 




















DRAMATIC PROOF OF PERFORMANCE GREATNESS! 


New ’54 DODGE V-8 
Shatters 196 Records 
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BONNEVILLE TIME TRIALS 
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Captures More Official Records 
than any Other Stock Car 


in Automobile History! 


On the Bonneville Salt Flats, this new ’54 Dodge V-8 
TEST DRIVER DANNY EAMES reports new ‘54 Dodge ‘a virtually rewrote the record book in official AAA tests 
terrific car, terrific performer’ during grueling night-and- of acceleration, stamina, endurance, and speed. It 
day test runs. Punishing tests gave clinching proot of ovt- shattered every record in its class and division—and, 
traveling in excess of 100 miles per hour, captured many 
performance and endurance marks as well! A total of 
196 new, official AAA records in all! 


ry 


standing Dodge endurance, stamina and dependability. 


Here’s dramatic proof of the stamina, dependability 
and winning performance that is Dodge for 1954! And 
proof, too, that this new °54 Dodge offers more all- 
around value than any car in its class! 





Only Dodge Offers 3-Way Dealer Profits—From a Single Sales Agreement 


72 CONTINUOUS HOURS AT FULL THROTTLE—New N | 
54 Dodge V-8 Convertible, equipped with new PowerFlite ew 
Drive and Full-Time Power Steering, covered 6576 miles in 


See ee ae ELEGANCE IN ACTION! 














